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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS BY THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


The American Book Company (New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago) announce, and have 
partly published, several Latin text-books of a 
novel and highly interesting character, on 
which William R. Harper, President-elect of 
the new Chicago University, has been engaged. 
These books embody, as far as school-books 
can, the characteristics which have given the 
editor-in-chief his great renown as a teacher. 
The books referred to are: An /nductive Latin 
Primer. For Younger Students. By Wm. R. 
Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. 
Burgess, A.M., Boston Latin School. 12mo, 
cloth, 350 pages. (Ready about Sept. rst, 
1891.) Harper and Burgess’s “Inductive 
Latin Primer,” while intended, like the “ In- 
ductive Latin Method” of the same authors, 
for a first Latin book, is more elementary and 
simple in character, and is suited to pupils less 
mature or less thoroughly trained than those 
who have found the “ Method” so “helpful. 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Eight books, by William 
Rainey Harper, Ph.D., and Herbert Cushing 
Tolman, Ph.D., of Yale University. 12mo, 
cloth, 512 pages, $1.20. This edition is de- 
signed to meet the existing demand for an 
attractive and comprehensive edition of Czsar 
to a fuller degree than any work of the 
kind heretofore issued. Although published 
late in the spring term, the book has already 
proved an unprecedented success. It may be 
used with any Grammar, as it has references to 
all the leading authorities. 

Other recent classical text-books issued by 
this Company .are 
Beginners in Latin. “By Albert Harkness, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor\in Brown University. 
12mo, half seal, 348 pages| $1.20. In commen- 
dation of this work attention is called to it as 
one of the notable school-books published dur- 
ing the past six months, jand as embodying 
both the results of the Author’s ripe and ex- 
perienced scholarship, aud the principles and 
ideas of modern pedagogy. Coy’s Greek for 
Beginners. A companion to the Hadley Allen 
Greek Grammar; an introduction to either 
Coy’s First Greek Reader or Xenophon’s Anab- 
asis. by Edward G. Coy, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in Phillips Academy. 12mo, cloth, 
pages xvi. 152, $1.00. Based on “Coy’s 
Mayor’s Greek Lessons,” but radically and 
thoroughly rewritten, and, like the other school- 
books named above, an admirable example of 
modern pedagogy in its best form. Zéwdsay’s 
Sattres lof Juvenal, by Thos. B. Lindsay, 
Ph.D., Boston University. 16mo, half seal, 
pages xvi. 236. Fully illustrated, $1.00. A 
carefully edited edition of this author, pre- 
pared with special reference to the require- 
ments of schools and colleges. Among the 
distinctive features are the following: A text 
that embodies the results of the latest German 
critical research. Judicious expurgation. Selec- 
tions of the most important various readings 
placed at the bottom of each page. Full use 
of artistic and descriptive illustrations in both 
text and notes. 

In other departments of study the Com- 
pany have issued some notable works, such 
as: Stewarts Plane and Solid Geometry. 
By Seth T. Stewart, A.B. 12mo, cloth, 406 
pages, $1.12. For generations the meth- 
ods of teaching Geometry have remained 
about the same, while in other branches 
marked improvements have been made. 
Professor Stewart has presented the sub- 
ject with all the attention to true educa- 
tional principles that characterizes the modern 
teaching of other sciences. It follows that 
this book contains many new features. Among 
these are: A more systematic arrangement of 


rkness’s Easy Method for 


the subject matter. There is an orderly de- 
velopment of thought, and related propositions 
are always found in the same group. Each 
book and each section is preceded by a syl- 
labus, which presents at a glance the subject 
matter covered. An unusual number of orig- 
inal exercises, and those as thoroughly graded 
as the theorems which they emphasize. A 
great abundance of practical work, consisting 
especially of numerical problems and. manual 
practice with the rule and compass. A care- 
ful arrangement of the book so that in every 
case the theorem, figure, and demonstration 
are on the same page or in the same opening 
of the book. The use of all approved methods 
of terminology and statement. (General scholia 
follow several of the books and séctions, pre- 
senting important matter not often found in 
text-books of Geometry. An unusual variety 
of demonstrations. The diagrams are so 
drawn that each of the various styles of line 
employed has its own meaning to the student. 
The figures in the Solid Geometry are shown 
in perspective. Thus the pupil is aided by a 
pictorial effect, which in many theorems is of 
great assistance. The work is a handsome 
example of the book-maker’s art, compact, 
attractively and substantially bound, and fur- 
nished at a moderate price. 

Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government. 
An Elementary Text-Book for Public Schools, 
High Schools,and Normal Schools. By Alex. 
L. Peterman, late Principal and Professor of 
Civil Government in the Normal School of 
Kentucky State College, and member of the 
Kentucky State Senate. 12mo, cloth, 218 
pages, 60 cents. The plan is the simplest yet 
devised. It begins with “home” government, 
and follows successively with the school, the 
civil district, the township, the county, the 
State, and the United States. Suggestive 
Questions follow each chapter. A complete 
exposition and illustration of the Australian 
Ballot System, with discussions on parties and 
party machinery, legislation, revenue, and taxa- 
tion, are features which combine to form not 
only a valuable text-book for class use, but also 
a handy manual of reference for teachers and 
other citizens. 

Winslow's Principles of Agriculture. By 
Isaac O. Winslow, A.M. Cloth, 12mo. _Illus- 
trated. Price, 60 cents. The natural laws 
and principles which underlie rural life are of 
intense interest and importance. This book 
is the first attempt to present them in simple 
form, in a single book of handy size. It em- 
embraces such elements of Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology, Physical Geography, and Botany as 
should be known to every person in any way 
interested in farms or farming. 

Appletons’ School Physics. An entirely new 
book by Prof. Silas W. Holman, Mass. Inst. 
of Technology, Boston, Mass.; Prof. Francis E. 
Nipher, Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, Stevens Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J.; Prof. Francis B. 


Crocker, Columbia College School of Mines, 


New York City. Edited by Prof. John D. 
Quackenbos, Columbia College, New York 
City. 1r2mo, cloth, 544 pages, $1.20. This 
book is adapted in style and material to pupils 
of fourteen years and upward. It has been 
the aim of the authors to teach not results 
merely, but to show how these results are ar- 
rived at and what practical use is made of 
them. No effort has been spared to inspire 
the learner with enthusiasm for the study of 
Natural Science. Instructive diagrams and 
carefully drawn illustrations in perspective are 
introduced wherever they can prove of assist- 
ance in elucidating the text. Minute directions 


are given for the construction of cheap appara. 
tus. It is accurate, comprehensive, judiciously 
condensed, and entertaining. 

Maxwells Advanced Lessons in English 
Grammar. By William H. Maxwell, Ph.D, 
Supt. Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Schools. 12mo, 
cloth, 327 pages, 60 cents. Designed for use 
in the last two years of the Grammar Schoo] 
or as a full High School course, it embraces 


all the theory and practice necessary for those 
grades. It is clear, full, judicious, sufficiently 
conservative in its treatment of old authorities, 
and yet ready to adopt new definitions and new 


‘forms when the innovation is a real improve. 


ment. One chapter is devoted to word-forma. 
tion or derivation, thus restoring word analysis 
to its proper place as a department of grammar, 

Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic; 
including the Fundamental Rules, by Andrew. 
J. Rickoff, A.M., LL.D. 36 cents. 

Waddy’s Elements of Composition and Rhet. 
oric. With copious Exercises in both Criti- 
cism and Construction. By Virginia Waddy, 
Teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond High 
School, Richmond, Va. 12mo, cloth, 416 
pages, $1.00. A practical treatise sufficiently 
elementary for the lower grades of the high 
school, and at the same time comprehensive 
enough to give a fair knowledge of the princi- 
ples and graces of Rhetoric. 

Ray’s Complete Algebra. Prepared for high 
schools and colleges, by George W. Smith, of 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
12mo, cloth, 358 pages, $1.00. A complete 
work in one volume, combining all the princi- 
ples a pupil needs from the‘time he begins the 
study until he enters college, together with 
additional chapters for the benefit of those who 
do not have the advantages of a university 
education. Special care has been taken to 
adapt the book to the needs of students who 
are without the aid of a teacher; hence, every 
principal of importance is carefully explained 
and profusely illustrated by examples. 

Sensenig’s Series of Algebras. Professor Sen- 
senig’s books are the outgrowth of twenty 
years’ experience in teaching mathematics to 
pupils of all grades, and they possess many 
special features that will at once commend 
them to careful consideration. £/ementary 
Algebra, t2mo, cloth, 315 pages, $1.08, is 
designed to supply the needs of common, high, 
and normal schools and academies ; and to lay 
the foundation for a study of advanced 
Algebra. All matter is treated in an ele- 
mentary manner, so that any ordinarily intelli- 
gent student, with a fair knowledge of the 
principles of arithmetic, may master It. All 
broad generalizations and discussions of gen- 
eral problems have been purposely excluded. 
In Advanced Algebra (12mo, cloth. Part L, 
315 pages, $1.20. Part II., 167 pages, $1.05) 


_the examples have been selected with reference 


to variety of combination. The aim has not 
been so much to give completeness to the 
various subjects treated as to lead the student 
to a comprehension of the fundamentals of 
a wider range of subjects, and to cultivate in 
him a taste for mathematical investigation. 

Gray’s Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States. Pocket Edition.. Including the 
District east of the Mississippi and north of 
North Carolinaand Tennessee. By Asa Gray, 
late Fisher Professor of Natural History 
Harvard University. Sixth edition, revised 
and extended westward to the 1ooth Meridian 
by Sereno Watson, Curator of the Gray Her- 
barium, Harvard University, and John ™. 
Coulter, Professor of Botany in Wabash Col- 
lege, assisted by specialists in certain groups; 
with twenty-five plates illustrating the sedges, 
grasses, ferns, etc. New issue for the Prac 
tical Botanist. 1 vol., 12mo, full leather, limp 
sides, 760 pages and plates. Price by mai, 
postpaid, $2.00. 

A GREAT CATALOGUE 

The publications of the AMERICAN book 
COMPANY are so numerous and cover so many 
topics that they have found it necessary to 
issue their catalogue in twenty-one different 
sections, covering as many subjects or depart: 
ments. It is their custom to mail any of these 
sections freé to those interested from thelr 
offices in New York, Cincinnati, or Chicago. 
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The Outlook 


FTER a lingering and painful illness, Mr. 
Lowell died at Elmwood, his home in Cam- 
bridge, on Wednesday of last week. To 
those who knew of his failing health his 
death was not unexpected ; to the country at 
large it was a painful surprise. At the ripe 

age of seventy-two, with such honors as have been accorded 

to few men, universally respected and beloved, the most 
illustrious citizen of his country, Mr. Lowell’s career was 
rounded to its close. The best blood of New England ran 
inhis veins, and the best New England traditions were 


- part of his heritage. Born in 1819 of a distinguished 


family, graduating from Harvard College in 1838, Mr. 
Lowell’s poetic genius soon revealed itself ; although, like 
many other successful literary men, he passed through a 
novitiate at the bar. His first volume of verse, “A 
Year's Life,” was published in 1841, and, although echoes 
of earlier poets are distinctly heard in it, it struck a new 
note in our literature, and at once arrested attention. 
Another volume appeared in 1844, with distinct evidence 
of growth and still more marked promise. A year later, in 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” Mr. Lowell gave his genius 
its first complete and harmonious expression, and the 
poem remains one of the most perfect and_ beautiful in 
our literature, His first prose work, “Conversations on 
Some of the Old Poets,” was published in 1848. In the 
meantime his ardent nature and his deep love of liberty 
had drawn him into the anti-slavery agitation. In 1846 
he had begun to contribute to the press satirical verses 
bearing on that great debate, and in 1848 the “ Biglow 
Papers’ surprised the country with the sense of a new 
power both in public life and in literature. He made several 
visits to Europe, continued to write and publish, and in 
1855 was appointed to a professorship in Harvard College. 
Ten years later, at the close of the Civil War, he printed 
the second series of the “ Biglow Papers,” and on the 
21st of July in the same year he read at the Harvard 
commemoration services his magnificent ‘“‘ Commemoration 
Ode,” which registered the high-water mark of poetical 
genius in this country. 

Mr. Lowell was a Presidential Elector in 1876, and the 
following year was sent to Madrid as United States Minis- 
ter. From Madrid he was transferred to London, where 
he won all hearts, and made a place for himself such as 
has never before been filled by a representative of America 
in that country. He may be said to have stood for democ- 
racy at one of the. greatest courts: in Christendom, his 
address on ‘“ Democracy” delivered at Birmingham in 
1884 being justly regarded as, on the whole, the finest 
interpretation of the American idea which has yet been 
made. In 1885 he returned to his home, and, toa certain 
extent, to his literary occupations. During the last two 
years these were interrupted by a serious break in his 
health, and are now ended by death. The funeral services, 
held in Appleton Chapel, at Cambridge, on Friday at 
hoon, were of the simplest character. Among the bearers 
were Mr. Lowell’s old-time friends, President Eliot, Mr. 


Curtis, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Howells, Mr. Cranch, and Profes- 
sors Child, Norton, and Bartlett. Dr. Brooks and Dean 
Lawrence, of the Episcopal Theological Seminary, offici- 
ated, and at the close of the brief but fitting service the 
body was laid at rest in the beautiful cemetery at Mount 
Auburn, a little way from the grave of Longfellow, and 
amid the graves of the Lowell family. The expressions 
of admiration and affection for Mr. Lowell in England 
have been spontaneous and outspoken. The Poet Laureate 
and the Queen head the long list of those who had come 
to love the poet and the man. Great as was Mr. Lowell’s 


_ popularity in English society and with the English literary 


men, his popularity with the English people was even 
greater. He stood to them as a representative of the 
great principle of free government, and nothing was more 
significant, on his departure from England, than the 
addresses and resolutions of regret presented him by great 
bodies of English working people. Sucha man isa citizen 
of the world no less than of his own country. 


The crisis in Portugal becomes steadily more serious. 
A republic would probably have been proclaimed before 
this were it likely that Spain would look on in quiet. 
Politically the new strength of republicanism in Portugal is — 
due to the impulse given bythe revolution in Brazil. 


‘Brazil is “ Greater Portugal,” and the firm establishment of 


a republic in the greater country would almost of itself 
secure its establishment in the lesser were it not that the 
establishment of a republic in one part of the Iberian pen- 
insula would shake the foundations of the monarchy which 
controls the rest. Yet even the likelihood of Spanish 
interference may not suffice to preserve the Portuguese 
dynasty unless it finds some way out of its financial em- 
barrassments. For years there has been an annual deficit 
which has been paid by borrowing, until the interest on 
the national debt now eats up more than one-half of the 
national revenues. Most of the money has been badly 
expended, so that it has added practically nothing to the 
resources of the country. Portugal, like Italy, has tried to 
keep pace with the greater powers by carrying out a vigor- 
ous African policy. For poverty-stricken Italy, with her 
twenty-eight million people, this was rightly called a 
politique de luxe; but for penniless and mortgaged Portugal, 
with her four million people, it was a policy of senseless 
waste. Even should she sell both her African and her 
Indian possessions she would not be able to make her 
revenues balance her expenditures. By selling her tobacco 
monopoly she raised enough money to meet the interest 
payments due in July, but insolvency sooner or later is 
inevitable. Any attempt to increase taxes so as to meet 
the recurring deficit would precipitate the revolution which 
may at any time break out without exceptional provocation. 


Europe was taken by surprise by the Russian ukase for- 
bidding the exportation of rye. At Berlin the sensation 
was enormous. ‘The measure was at first believed to be 
directed against Germany, which relies almost exclusively 
upon Russia for the rye she imports, and must this year 
greatly increase her importations because of the failure of 
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her own Crop. The edict appears, however, to have been | 


prompted by economic motives; and when convinced of 


this, the German radical papers demanded an economic ° 


solution for the serious problem presented. The German 
protective tariff on both wheat and rye, which when first 
imposed in 1879 amounted to less than seven cents a 
bushel, has since been quintupled, and now stands at 
thirty-three cents. When the alarm created by the Russian 
ukase added nearly forty cents more to the price of rye, the 
radical papers demanded that the tariff be suspended, and 
that the people of the German cities be allowed free grain. 
It is not likely, however, that the Chancellor will yield to 
this demand. ‘The country squires, who are in the majority 
in the Reichstag, would not tolerate such a measure. In 
spite of the increased protection which has been given 
them, their rents are less than in 1879, owing to the abun- 
dance of cheap grain which has poured in from America. 
Nothing short of a famine such as swept away the British 
corn laws could force the landlords of Germany to give up 
the bounty which they receive in the form of the tariff. 
Such a famine is not imminent this year, since the harvests 
in our own country are unprecedented—the wheat crop 
being estimated at 535,000,000 bushels, as against 490,- 
000,000 two years ago, and but 399,000,000 last year. 
We will therefore be able to send to Europe about two 
hundred million bushels, and the German laborers may 
this winter eat white bread instead of black. 


The vast importance of the crops in this country is evi- 
denced by the intense interest with which at this season of 
the year they are watched from all the great markets of 
the world. ‘There is, as we have said, every prospect that 
the present harvest will be an unusually abundant one, and 
the country is already assured of the prosperity which such 
a harvest invariably brings in its train. Europe as a whole 
has not fared so well. In England it is reported that the 
wheat and barley crops promise a larger average than last 
year; the oat crop will fall behind, and the corn crop is 
still uncertain. In France the crop of winter wheat was 
largely lost, and the land has been plowed up and 
resown with spring wheat, and corn has risen. France 
will probably have a marked deficiency. In Germany, 
Austria, italy, and nearly all the western part of the Con- 
tinent, the wheat crop is estimated as falling at least 
twenty per cent. short of the crop of last year; while the 
prospect in Russia, as shown by the rye ukase, is so 
alarming as to have already produced the first effects of 
famine. ‘There is every indication that our own wheat 
fields must largely sustain the poor of Europe. The Indian 
wheat crop was much greater last year, and .might have 
done something towards supplying the European demand, 
but the anticipated failure of the corn crop during the 
coming autumn makes it highly probable that India will 
be obliged to retain for her own use what she might other- 
wise have exported to Europe. The situation is, in other 
words, highly favorable to our own crop-raisers. 


Another National building and loan association went to 


pieces last week. It was called the National Capital 
Savings Building and Loan Association of North America, 
and was doing a business almost commmensurate with its 
name. Its headquarters were at Chicago, but its victims 
hail from nearly every State in the Union. Its career was 
cut short by the action of the Post-office Inspector who 
investigated its affairs upon the complaint of an investor, 


and arrested its officers upon the charge of using the mails © 
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for fraudulent purposes. It appeared from the investiga 
tion that only seventeen loans had ever been made by th, 
Association, and these had been distributed in as many 
different States, in order to serve as a bait for further inyeg. 
ments. The rest of the money paid in was appropriated 
by the general manager, who has escaped. During th 
year and a half that the company has been in existence j 
is estimated that $175,000 have been paid into it by peo- 
ple who expected to become borrowers upon the fayorabje 
terms which it promised. The fact that the local agents 
employed by this company were uniformly honest me 
only emphasizes the point which we have before made 
in these columns, that a National building association 
offers as fine a field for fraud as a local association offers 
for investment. The essential element of a successfy! 
building and loan association is co-operation. In a local 
association this element is present, since those who advance 
the money can and do supervise the loans that are made, 
doing all without salary. In this way the investment js 
absolutely safe, and the investors receive a rate of interest 
not much short of that which the poorer of renters pay to 
their landlords, while borrowers pay for their homes in 
monthly installments little greater than their old rent bill 
In a National association such co-operation is impossible 
Salaried officers must conduct the entire business, and 
supervision on the part of investors is impossible. 


The “Nation” reports a kind of Farmers’ Alliance 
movement in Switzerland, which calls itself an Agrarian 
League, and seems to have come into being in response to 
the agitation of a farmer in the Canton of Zurich, whose 
war-cry is “ The Land and the Government for the Farm. 
er!” This Zurich farmer, Gottfried Keller by name, says, 
among other things: “The State should be, above al 
things, for the service of agriculture ; the universities should 
be lessened or suppressed, and primary education simpli 
fied; the public service should be conducted with the 
strictest economy ; borrowing on mortgage should be on 
easier terms, and the land should be taxed, not on the 
basis of its assessed value, but on that of the income de- 
rived from it; and the exaggerated claims of workingmen 
in the cities should be combated, particularly in the mat 
ter of shorter hours of labor.” It is reported that the 
League has gained many supporters among the country 
people, and that the. labor journals are, as might be ex 
pected, strongly opposed to it. The new movement is in 
direct antagonism to the labor movement, the organ of the 
farmers declaring that ‘“adeep chasm separates the indus 
trial workingman from the farmer. The latter knows that 
he gets nothing without hard work, and it is a mystery 0 
him how the workingman cuts down his hours of work 
from twelve to eleven, to ten, and finally to eight, all the 
while increasing his wages by means of strikes, and stil 
asking for more.” There is probably some truth in the 
claim that the farmers’ interests in Switzerland have had 
very little attentian compared with the interest bestowed 


on the workingmen. 


Mr. George Jones, the proprietor of the New York 
“Times,” who died on Tuesday of last week, in Main¢, 
at the age of eighty, was not, in the literary sense of the 
word, a great editor. He rarely if ever contributed to the 
editorial columns of his own paper, yet he most closely 
controlled its policy, its political course, and its journalistic 
tone. It is now forty years ago since he founded the pape! 
with Henry J. Raymond as his associate and leading ed 
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August, 189; 
torial writer. Like Raymond, he had himself been for- 
he investiga. MM merly associated with Horace Greeley, whom he had known 
made by the ME sa boy; but he abandoned his connection with the busi- 
in as many MMM yess department of the “Tribune” to enter banking, in 
irther inves. ghich pursuit he acquired the means of starting a great 
aPPropriated newspaper. AS an organizer and business manager Mr. 
During the JM Jones was shrewd but conservative. From the outset he 
existence, jt (MM gsserted the absolute independence of his journal, and he 
to it by peo. MME consistently refused to sanction the employment of the 
he favorable EN gensational methods followed by some of his rivals. As a 
local agents MM yesult, the “Times” has probably as intelligent and dis- 
honest men {MM ciminating a body of readers as any paper in the country. 
efore made The two most notable incidents in Mr. Jones’s public 
association MME qareer were the exposure of the Tweed frauds and his 
ation offers refusal to support Mr. Blaine for the Presidency. In the 
4 successfy! fst his public services were incalculable, and his courage 
In a local was as stanch against the fiercest intimidation as his 
vho advance integrity against the offer of enormous bribes. It was un- 
/ are made, qestionably primarily due to the New York “Times” that 
vestment is NE the Tweed Ring was broken up, its leader imprisoned, and 
of interest MMM his fellow-criminals driven from the country. As to Mr. 
nters pay to fm Jones’s political course in the campaign of 1884, however his 
r homes in {MH opponents may disagree with him in his view of the facts, 
1d rent bill, HM itis admitted by all that his action was prompted solely 
impossible. byhonest conviction, and was undertaken in the face of 
isiness, and JM certain and great financial loss. | 


le. ; 
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Not “the act of God” but the negligence of man is 


s’ Alliance responsible for the terrible calamity last week on the excur- 
n Agrarian son barge Republic, by which thirteen pleasure-seekers 
response to lst their lives and thirty-five or more were seriously 
rich, whose fy injured. The boat was twenty-six years old, her timbers 
the Farm- §™ andthe supports which held the upper deck in place were 
name, says, f™ ftten, and under the sudden stress of a severe gust the 
above all Mm posts gave way, says an eye-witness, like so many pipe- 
ities should fm stems. Pieces of the wood brought to this city were so 
ion simpli @™ ‘tten that they could be crumbled to pieces by the hands. 
d with the #} The only defense made by the owners against the charge 
ould be on @@™ of recklessness in crowding hundreds of people together 
rot on the MM such a dangerous craft is that “all barges and steam- 
ncome de {™™ boats have rotten wood about them somewhere.” But the 
orkingmen @™# Most surprising thing about this disaster is that it has 
n the mat @ brought out the fact that the Government inspect- 
d that the # os have no power whatever to examine these excursion 
he country MH boats, to prevent their overcrowding, or to control their 
ght be ex Movements. By an accidental but serious omission 
ment is the law, their powers of inspection and _ supervision 
gan of the #4 confined altogether to vessels employing steam as a 
the indus: Motive power. And this although there are no boats in 
cnows that @™ our waters which ought to have such close inspection as 
mystery to MM these great excursion barges, on which many hundreds of 
s of work @™ people are closely crowded, the decks shaken with contin- 
ht, all the Mf uous dancing, and in many cases the crowd unruly, rough, 
;, and still @ and half-intoxicated. There should not be a moment of 
ith in the J Wnecessary delay in revising the law so as to bring these 
have barges under the strictest supervision. 
bestowe @ 
: For many years there have appeared from time to time 
in the press speculations as to whether it might not be pos- 
ew York @™ sible to produce rain in arid regions by means of explo- 
in Maine, @@# sions in the atmosphere. It is a well-known fact that very 
se of the many of the great battles of history have been immedi- 
red to the ately followed by heavy rains, and there seems to be scien- 
st closely tific reason to suppose that these rains were caused by 
urnalisti @ the continuous firing of the heavy artillery. Another fact 
he pape i Supporting this theory was lately brought out by Senator 
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Stanford, who relates that when the Central Pacific — 
Railroad was being pushed through a region where rain 
rarely fell, the heavy blasting necessary in cutting through 
the mountains was followed frequently and almost daily 
by heavy rains, which totally ceased after the work was 
ended. It is to scientifically and thoroughly test the pos- 
sibilities of this theory that a party has been sent out by 
the Government, and is now engaged in some arid region 
in the far West, the precise locality of which has been kept 
secret, in making repeated and extensive experiments. A 
special appropriation of $9,000 was made. The party is 


under the general direction of General R. G. Dyrenforth, 


who has with him a meteorologist, an electrician, a chem- 
ist, and two balloonists. They propose to send up balloons 
inflated with a combination of hydrogen and oxygen gases, 
and to explode these balloons by electrical communication 
from the ground. The gas used for inflation furnishes 
precisely that form of explosive material which is believed 
to be best for the purpose. Experiments are also to be tried 
with various explosives placed on the ground, and with 
huge kites, to the tails of which explosives will be attached, 
connected by fine copper wire with an electrical battery. 
The work has already begun, and meager reports of the 
first experiments indicate that results at least to some 
extent satisfactory have been obtained. Of course besides 
the scientific theory involved there is the very practical 
question of expense to be considered. The complete 
reports of this novel enterprise—certainly the first thing 
of its kind ever carried out under Governmental auspices 
—will be looked for with great curiosity and general inter- 


est. 


A peculiarly hard case under our immigration laws came 
up last week. Among the immigrants landed by the City 
of Paris was a squad of Russian Hebrew refugees. Al- 
most all of them were without money, and _ possessed 
nothing except the ragged clothes they had on and a few 
valueless knickknacks. They told a pitiful tale of the 
atrocities to which they had been subjected. Yet they so 
clearly belonged to the class of ‘“ undesirable aliens ” that 
few of them were allowed to leave the Barge office. The 
United Hebrew Charities Organization furnished bonds for 
the maintenance of fifteen of the families, who were, of 
course, released ; but nearly half of the party will probably 
be returned. In justification of the action of the authorities, 
it must be said that for weeks past Russian Jews have 
been pouring in by the hundreds, and that the batch which 
came on the City of Paris were the least eligible for 
citizenship of any that have arrived. ‘“ Every nation has 
the Jew that it deserves,” and the worst class of Russian 
Jews are as degraded as Russian barbarity could make 
them. Nevertheless, the return of immigrants who have 
been expelled from their own country seems grossly 
inconsistent with the broad internationalism which we have 


always boasted. 


GENERAL NEws.—The Senaputty (commander-in-chief) 
of the Manipuri army was hanged at Manipuri, India, on 
Thursday of last week, together with one of the other 
leaders in the massacre of British officers which took place 
last March. An International Socialist Workmen’s 
Congress opened at Brussels on Sunday last. From 
Chili it is reported that the Governor of the province of 
Pisagua has joined Balmaceda, to whom he has hitherto 
been opposed, and, as the first evidence of his new alle- 
giance, has put to death many of the opponents of Balma- 
ceda’s policy. Another bye-election has been won by 
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the Liberal party in England; it took place at Walsall, in 


the county of Stafford. An extensive strike has been 
begun by the Welsh miners of tin and iron. The Inter- 
national Geographical Congress has just concluded an 
interesting meeting at Berne, Switzerland. The widow 
of President James K. Polk died on Friday last at her 
home near Nashville, Tenn., at the age of eighty-eight. 
Two more Chinamen afflicted with leprosy have been 
discovered in this city, and have been isolated at North 
Brother Island. Another serious railway accident has 
happened to an excursion train in Switzerland; by a reck- 
less blunder a Paris express was permitted to dash into 
the excursion train near Zollikofen on Monday ; fourteen 
persons were killed and many injured. 


& 


James Russell Lowell 


Mr. LOWELL stood so near many of the younger men 


of the country that they find it hard to speak of him dis- 


passionately. So stainless a life, so inspiring a mind, so 
compelling a personality, were his that he seemed to share 
the permanence of a type oran ideal. Those who remem: 
ber his prime and those who knew the noble maturity of his 
age could not associate decline with him ; as for death, that 
seems a thing incredible. His abounding vitality, his resolute 
and powerful grasp of life, his depth and range of nature, 
were unmistakable evidences of greatness ; which is a quality 
of nature and of life,even more than the source of great 
works. Nature had done more for Mr. Lowell than for any 
other of the New England group of writers. His working 
moods were often fitful, and his work is uneven, but 
there is more impulse in it, more color and fire, more spon- 
taneity, more rich human feeling, than in that of any of 
the men with whom he was most intimately associated. 
So fertile was his mind, so strong his personality, so rich 
the tides of thought and feeling that registered their ebb 
and flow in his talk and work, that, in spite,of all he has 
done, he seemed never to realize his possibilities ; there 
was always in him a thought deeper than he expressed, a 
life profounder than that he disclosed. This is true only 
of men of real greatness ; such men are always richer and 
ampler than their work. 

To Mr. Lowell belongs the supreme distinction of hav- 
ing written the only great poetry yet produced on this con- 
tinent, the “Commemoration Ode ;” a poem which rises to 
the height of the greatest achievement yet wrought on 
these shores, and sustains itself with a noble breadth of 
thought and fullness of emotion; a poem in which the 
American spirit finds a music worthy of its highest reach. 
In the “ Biglow Papers ’”’ Mr. Lowell touched the soil and 
the keen, homely life of his own people as no one else has 
touched them. The humor, the humanity, the ringing 
honesty, the splendid indignation, of those homely but 
vital and varied poems are not likely to be eclipsed by any 
later achievements in the same field. The sturdy Ameri- 
canism of one national type will never be better expressed ; 
while of the “ Biglow Papers,’’ with their introductions, 
notes, and addenda, as a piece of intellectual work, a ¢our 
de force,it has been truly said of late, not only that no 
other American could have written them, but that the work 
lay within the power of no other writer of English. In 
prose Mr. Lowell stood with Emerson and Hawthorne in 
the front rank in a country which has produced great prose. 
Never, surely, was more fascinating reading than those 
essays whose very discursiveness has the charm of over- 
flowing richness of knowledge and unfailing wit. Clear 
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thought, wide scholarship, easy and intimate familiarity 
with all literature, splendid touches of imagination, a humo; 
that plays like genial lightning along the whole horizon of 
thought, a deep and beautiful ideality, are the character. 
istics of these essays, which, in the form of criticism, are 
among the most original products of our literature. 

So much at least we must say of. Mr. Lowell’s literary 
achievements, even at a moment when another phase of 
his character claims foremost recognition. Mr. Lowell’s 
Americanism was so pronounced, so deep, so genuine, and 
so intelligent that he will be remembered with Emerson and 
Lincoln as one of our great patriots. A man of fastidious 
taste, of the deepest culture, of the choicest associations, 
he illustrated the essential simplicity of nature and the 
profound faith in man which belong to the truest Ameri- 
canism. He was as far as possible removed from the 
shallow Americanism so often forced upon us; he never 
for a moment mistook boasting for achievement, bluster 
for strength, or vulgarity for independence. He had the 
calmness, the dignity, the reserve, of a high nature; his 
Americanism was neither Chauvinism nor provincialism; it 
was the deepest loyalty to the democratic idea and ideal. 
He believed in man as man;; in the dignity and trustwor- 
thiness of manhood; in manhood as the unit and base 
of society. To understand the difference between real 
Americanism and its cheap imitation one has but to com- 
pare the average political speech with Mr. Lowell's politi- 
cal addresses and essays; the cheap flattery, the undis- 
guised materialism, the appeal to selfish instincts, the 
narrow conception of national prosperity as secured by 
indifference or antagonism to other peoples, which furnish 
the average politician with his stgck-in-trade, are offset by 
Mr. Lowell’s noble honesty in dealing with his countrymen, 
by his resolute insistence that a civilization must justify 
itself in the things of the mind and the spirit, by his 
steady refusal to overvalue material prosperity, by his 
constant appeal to Americans to justify republicanism by 
a nobler type of society than has yet been produced. 
Mr. Lowell had a political genius and instinct as sound 
as his literary genius and instinct, and his political writ- 
ings will some day become the text-books of a true Ameri 
canism. 

Mr. Lowell’s patriotism had the candor which belongs 
to a true affection. His country was an ideal to him; not 
a vast opportunity to make money. He loved it witha 
depth which often revealed itself in the tremor in his voice. 
In England he stood always and everywhere as its uncom. 
promising defender and persuasive interpreter. No one 
ever sneered at America in his presence without a rebuke 
which was all the more effective because it took the form 
of wit. No American ever served his country better than 
he on foreign soil, because none ever made it more honor- 
able and noble in his own person. Because he loved his 
country, he did not hesitate to speak the truth about it. 
In the days when a mockery of peace was made between 
slavery and freedom, no voice stung the conscience more 
keenly than his; in the dark years of storm and battle his 
song, as another has said, was worth an army corps; 
when there was a question of exact fulfillment of National 
pledges in the payment of the National debt, his indignant 
protest against possible dishonor cleared the air like the peal 
of a trumpet ; when ignoble methods and the rule of bosses 
and machines threatened to degrade our public life, he did 
not falter through fear of alienating a great popularity ; 
and when the question of recognizing the rights of foreign 
authors in their works was before the country, it was he 
who insisted that the discussion should be kept on the 
moral ground, and it was he who made the issue between 
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honesty and dishonesty clear in a quatrain which was bet- 


ter than a thousand arguments. His love of country was 
so great that he could not acquiesce in or remain indiffer- 
ent to the things which degrade our public life. He ab- 
horred the spoils system as every high-minded American 
must ; and he abhorred every man who uses the arts of the 
demagogue, the power of the machine, or the corrupt instru- 
mentalities of “ practical politics.” He saw that such 
men defile that ideal of republicanism which we ought to 
set as a beacon before the world. 

Now that the lyre is silent, and the voice hushed, and 
the gracious presence vanished from the ways of men, this 
is our first thought of him: that he was a true PRB: 
who loved his country beyond praise or blame, and hon- 


_ored her with life and art. He helped to clear the vision,. 


to erase the stain, to bring nearer that spiritual America 
for which we wait. In his own person he disproved the 
reproach that America produces only average men; that 
it is the paradise of the commonplace. For he was in all 
things the superior man; distinction marked his life, his 
thought, his spirit, and his work. No one knew his people 
better, none honored them more by appealing to what. was 
best in them, none loved them with a nobler loyalty to 
truth. He illustrated that lofty patriotism which loves 
one’s country not as against the world, but as one with the 
world; the patriotism which in honoring its own honors 
humanity, and in seeking the best for its own compasses 
all mankind with its deep-hearted beneficence. 
“Be proud! for she is saved, and all have helped to save her! 
She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 


' She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind!” 


® 


Educational Needs 


Dr. STANLEY HALL said in a recent address that educa- 
tion is the one subject in which the whole world is inter- 
ested. In England educational questions are at the front ; 
in Germany there is earnest and vital discussion such as has 


not been heard in years; France has reconstructed her | 


Whole educational system, and is fast . rebuilding the 
foundations of her intellectual and spiritual life; even 
semi-civilized countries like Madagascar are constructing 
school systems. After resting content for many years in 
the assumed superiority of our schools, we have at last 
awakened to the fact that in many ways we are far behind 
other countries in the educational race. The multiplied 


evidences of that awakening are the most encouraging 


feature of the situation. Every meeting of associations of 
teachers reveals the deep unrest with present conditions 


and the determination to better them. This does not 


mean that we have not done some things well, or that we 
are not doing many things well to-day ; it does mean that 
there are serious defects in our public school organization 
and management, sericus deficiencies in many of our 


private schools, and a serious lack of co-ordination between - 


the preparatory school, the college, and the university. 
Educational matters in this country were described by a 
leading educator the other day as chaotic; let us hope 
that it is the chaos which precedes creation. 

Our public schools in many large towns, and notably in 


this city, have suffered from lack of broad, intelligent 
_Management, from too much mechanism and too little 


Spontaneous life, and from “ politics.”’ Local political 
influence is altogether too strong in school administration. 
In “ Notes on American Schools and Training Colleges ” 
a very competent and unprejudiced English student of 
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our system says regarding local politics and school super- 
intendents : 


“ Within his own domain, whether a State, a county, or a city, he 
combines in himself the characters of a minister of public instruction, 
an inspector of schools, a licenser of teachers, and a professor of ped- 


-agogy. . . . The main drawback to the usefulness of the school super- 


intendent is his precarious tenure of office. He is appointed by a local 
school committee, which is itself directly or indirectly the product of pop- 
ular election, and which is liable to frequent changes. He is himself sub- 
ject to biennial or even to annual re-election, and cannot count on that 
re-election unless he is Jersona grata to the local authority of the day. 

. Every school superintendent has, therefore, a personal interest in 
local elections, which sometimes necessarily identifies him with 
party controversies, and which must in any case tend to withdraw his 
attention from his proper duties.” 

Mr. Fitch goes on to say that until we entirely dissociate 
school management from politics, and give school officials 
and teachers a more certain tenure than they now have, 
we shall not secure the very best teaching force. In many 
of our cities the methods of appointing teachers are not only 
entirely unprofessional, they are distinctly discreditable. 
In these same cities teachers are constantly displaced for 
causes which in no way touch their professional capacity 
and success ; rigid systems of examinations are enforced, 
rigid courses of study prescribed, and teachers are obliged 
to cover the ground and bring their pupils up to a certain 
standard. ‘This is simply impossible with large numbers 


of children, and the temptation to deception can be read- 


ily understood. The system is bad morally and vicious 
educationally. It is the product of combined ignorance of 


educational principles and methods and of “ practical 


politics.” 

Many of our private schools suffer from the absence of 
professional knowledge and Spirit. They are money-mak- 
ing ventures pure and simple, last refuges of men who 
have been unsuccessful in other occupations, temporary 
makeshifts of men and women who are looking for other 
opportunities and in the meantime are teaching for lack 
of other employment. The proportion of persons who use 
the profession of teaching as a temporary occupation is so 
large that the figures give one the impression at first glance 
that there is no profession of teaching in this country; no 
body of men and women specially trained for teaching 
and bound to it by affinity as a life-work. There are, 
however, a good many such teachers, and their number is 
steadily increasing; but there are too many of the other 
kind—too many who are using a noble profession as a 
makeshift, and who have no real fitness or care for their 
work. We are not speaking of the young men or women 
who teach for a time on leaving college, and who may be 
regarded as the recruiting force of the profession ; many of 
whom discover aptitude for the work and remain init. We 
need more men and women of thorough training, who take 
up teaching as a life-work, and who keep themselves in 
line with educational progress. It ought to be added that 
to increase this class of teachers we — to pay larger 
salaries. 

Of the lack of co-ordination between the preparatory 
school, the college, and the university Professor Stoddard 
writes at length in another column. It is in this particu- 
lar field that the chaos becomes most clearly apparent. 
Time, which for educational purposes is simply invaluable, 
is lost and money wasted by the present lack of system. 
The boy ought to have his educational course clearly marked 
out from the day he enters the primary school to the day 
he leaves the university; by which is meant, not that his 
parents should determine at the start what he is to be and 
do, but that the preparatory school, the college, and the 
university should so completely supplement each other that 
not a day should be wasted in the entire educational life from 
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childhood to manhood. If this were done—and it will 
be done presently—the educational efficiency of our system 
would be increased one-fourth without imposing any addi- 
tional burden on the child. It is sufficient here to empha- 
size the need of this co-ordination ; it must be added that 
some of our higher institutions of learning could greatly 


aid the progress of co-ordination by a little self-denial. 


The attempt to do both college and university work under 
the same roof is, in our judgment, a mistake. Let the 
institutions which aim to become universities boldly drop 
their undergraduate work ; the colleges will promptly take 
it up, and one element of confusion will be gone. This 
will involve a loss of numbers for the moment; but great 
institutions of learning stand for quality of work, not for 
mere numerical strength. 

We are pushing rapidly along on university lines; our 
standards are advancing; we are alive to our deficiencies ; 
splendid gifts are adding to the resources of our colleges. 
But they need more money, and they ought to have it; 
higher education is of supreme importance to us, and we 
ought to support it with a splendid generosity. The 
endowments of most of our universities and colleges ought 
to be largely increased ; a number of well-endowed pre- 
paratory schools ought to supplement those already in 
existence ; the management of our public schools ought to 
be entirely dissociated from political parties and influ- 
ence. When these things are done, we can perhaps afford 
to look with more complacency on our educational status ; 
at present, if we are well informed and have high standards, 
we certainly cannot. ; 


Free Education in England 


THE new Education Bill recently passed by Parliament, 
which proposes to abolish the exaction of fees from Eng- 
lish parents and guardians and to replace them by grants 
from the State treasury, is a radical piece of legislation, and 
involves great changes in the English schools. It will be 
a relief to thousands of families who have found it difficult 
to provide the school pence, and it will greatly increase 
the number of children in the schools. It will be the 
beginning of universal education, or, rather, it will be the 
final fruition of the Education Act of 1870, without which 
the English system would not now be sufficiently advanced 
to make free education a possibility. If England is advanc- 
ing as rapidly toward a democratic system of government 
as many claim, this measure does not come a moment too 
soon ; and the way in. which it has been welcomed in Par- 
liament, starting with the Conservatives and finding no 
invincible opposition in any quarter, indicates that the 
public mind has been prepared for it, and in a way wel- 
comes it. The parties who oppose it are chiefly the sup- 
porters of the voluntary schools, who believe that the 
measure threatens their destruction. This is not thought 
to be a serious danger by the National Society, which is 
an organization intended to support these schools, and at 
a recent meeting of which Bishop Temple, who has had 
large experience in education, expressed himself as not at 
all disturbed for the future of the denominational schools. 
His judgment is worth more than that of almost any other 
man in England on this point. He is able to take an all- 
around view of the situation. The bill has been accepted 
practically almost in the simple and plain terms in which 
it was first drawn, and it will not change the situation 
relatively for the voluntary as opposed to the Board schools, 
It will make the Board schools indeed free, and yet the 
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same demand for voluntary schools which now exists wil] 
remain. 

A great deal of alarm has been manifested in the debate 
and diseussion recently going on in England. over this 
measure. ‘There was, in the first place, a very deep-seated 
prejudice against free education. It has not been insisted 
upon that the children of the very poor should have advan- 
tages which their parents could not pay for. Education 
has been the luxury of those who could afford it for their 
children, and a great number of methods and appointments 
have been in operation. Under the new law English ele- 
mentary education will be greatly simplified in its methods 
and direction. The State will have control of the schools 
in a more complete sense than it has ever had before. 
The point of popular control was raised in this discussion, 
as if the English public schools might pass into new hands 
and the parents of the children might be deprived of all 
share in their management through State direction. We 
do not believe that this will be the case. The control of 
the public schools will be practically in the hands in which 
it has been heretofore. Neither will the voluntary schools, 
which must still be supported by subscriptions or through 
endowments, be deprived of such control as has been 
exercised over them heretofore by their supporters. That 
in some cases the voluntary schools will not be able to 
exist side by side with the free public schools must be 
taken for granted. But the same forces which have secured 
and controlled the existence of these schools in the past 
will still be in operation under the new legislation. The 
situation will be practically the same as that with which 
we are acquainted inthis country. There are many among 
us who believe in the private schools, and yet there are some 
cases where the private school is best. The motive for 
seeking it may be religious, or it may be some other special 
reason, but it is often strong enough to secure the con- 
tributions necessary to support such schools, and they exist 
side by side with our public system of education, without 
essentially interfering with it. It is easy to imagine all | 
sorts of difficulties in the way of this arrangement in Eng- 
land, but the more the new measure has been discussed, 
the less has been the fear that it would injure the denom- 
inational schools. 

The best augury for the change in England is that the 
most sensible educators are regarding it with favor. 
The majority say that the principle is right, however diffi- 
cult it may be to harmonize the details. There is evidently 
a great longing for a system of free instruction like our 
own. Every English educator who has studied our Amer- 
ican schools has longed to see our system introduced into 
Great Britain. It has already been adopted practically in 
the arrangements for the schools in Scotland, where it has 
worked well, and where the voluntary schools are said not 
to have suffered in the change. To read some of the 
speeches and letters and editorials that have appeared, one 
might imagine that the assumption of the fees by the State 
would turn the English schools upside down ; but those who 
are best acquainted with the new system, and who have 
thought out its probable working, do not believe that it will 
furnish any ground for the realization of theirfears. It will 
work differently in the northern counties and the rural 
districts from what it will in the southern and more thickly 
inhabited parts of England. But while it will fill up the 
Board schools with thousands of children who have not 
heretofore gone to school at all, there will be just as strong 
a demand as ever for the voluntary school that gives a 
religious or special education. ‘The final effect of the 
measure will be to modify to a certain extent the system of 
denominational schools. That in the course of a single 
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generation this will be very notable is not to be expected; 
put with the larger development of free education and 
with a larger comprehension of the public interests, either 
the religious element, which is so much insisted upon now 
as the chief reason for the existence of these schools, will 
fnd its way into the public system by some sort of com- 
promise, OF elementary education will become more dis- 
tinctly secular, and outside agencies, more identified with 
the Church than with the school, will take their place. 
The English system will hereafter be very closely identified 
with the American system, and we shall watch the adjust- 
ment of free education in England to the old traditions 
with increased interest. | 


The Spectator 
Among the Hills.—I. 


Mountain-climbing in New England during the month of 


July is like the peculiar institution of Louisiana at all seasons— 
a good deal of a lottery. The Spectator has been there-—in 
New England—and knows. The chances are that you will have 
only the exercise for your pains, unless you are prepared to stay 
for several days on or near the summit. A _ cloud-capped 
mountain is a thing of beauty when seen from the valley, but it 
is not particularly interesting when you can examine the cloud 
with a microscope. Clouds are excellent things in their way, 
but they are far from excellent for tourists when they are 
in their way. A fruitless ten-mile tramp up and down his latest 
mountain leads the Spectator to these reflections, and to recall 
the remark of a Canadian hotel-keeper anent the desultory char- 
acter of American sight-seeing. ‘ You of the States,” said he, 
“are not content to see one place thoroughly, but are always on 
the move, a day here and a day there. Now we stay a week or 
two, at least, in one locality, and see it all, without hurrying. 
We save money by this plan, too, for board by the week costs 
generally only about half as much as seven days’ board.” But 
the Americans are not yet a leisurely people, and most of them 
prefer the exhilaration of travel and change to the restfulness of 
a domiciliary vacation. And when a place is threatened with a 
“ week of rain,” it is a satisfaction to the restless American to 
know that by a day’s travel he can get out of the rain-belt. 


Glad days intermingle with the pedestrian’s sad ones, how- 
ever, and to-day’s sunshine seems the brighter for yesterday’s 
gloom. Thus it was with the Spectator’s first days. The last 
part of the day on which his walk began had been dismal 
enough. First, the party had had a poor dinner. When a 
hotel in northern Vermont is bad, it is unequivocally horrid. 
Then we had missed the path. The “disused bridle-path ” that 
everybody forgets to tell you about is the one you are sure to 
take when you leave the road to climb the mountain. We took 
it, and followed it for a mile before it “petered out” into a 
“ squirrel-track that ran up a tree.” When we had retraced 
our path through the tall grass and briers, and found the 
better way, it began to rain! And the rain came down 
until our rubber coats were as wet inside as out, and 
little cascades poured from our boot-heels as we lifted 
our weary feet. One glimpse of glory, however, even here 
almost balanced the ledger. Far beyond us, and beneath the 
rain-clouds, in the west we saw a lake of pure gold, its jagged 


Outlines perfectly revealed against the impenetrable gray of 


mountain shores that mingled with the clouds. So glorious was 
the color that for the moment we thought we were looking at a 
sunset cloud, or a mirage, but the field-glass showed that our 
golden sea was indeed a part of noble Champlain, illumined 
through a rift in the circumambient storm-clouds. Then the rift 
closed, and the travelers went on their watery way, arriving on 
old Mansfield’s rugged crest in a state of dampness bordering 
on fluidity. But after a good night’s rest under a rarely hospi- 
table roof, we put on dry clothes in the morning, ate a good 


breakfast, and set out in glorious sunshine to “do” the moun-— 
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tain-top. Mansfield’s summit consists of “ Forehead,” “ Nose,” 
“ Lips,” “Chin,” and “ Adam’s Apple,” which make a well- 
defined recumbent giant face when seen twenty miles away, on 
the east, but near at hand are only a long, rocky ridge, a hard 
road to travel. To the west are the broken summits of the 
Adirondacks, with long reaches of Champlain, while far away 
to the east we strive to separate the outlines of Mount Washing- 
ton and his compatriots from the provoking haze that obscures 
the horizon and refuses to be burnt away. A cool breeze 
sweeps across the beardless ‘“ Chin,” and makes us seek the 
shelter of overhanging rocks, whence later we descend to the 
solemn depths of the Ice Cave, and wonder whether the hotel- 
keeper supplies every tourist party with a lump of ice left con- 
veniently in sight—that, and that alone! 


What has become of the typical Yankee of song and story 
and cartoon—the homespun-dressed, lantern-jawed, nasal-voiced 
whittler that has become one of the national “‘ characters”? He 
doesn’t live in northern Vermont. Perhaps he was too enter- 
prising to remain on the hill-side farm, and has gone to the 
greater opportunities of the cosmopolitan West. Even on a 
rainy day, at the village store, we saw but one native whittling, 


and he was not a “character,” but was dressed in “store 


clothes ” and used the current vernacular. The digraph “ou” 
is the shibboleth of the present Vermonter. In his lexicon he 
apparently finds the words “caow,” ‘“haouse,” naow,” 
“ daown,” etc., and is very consistent in applying the principle 
to all words of that class. He heeds not the lines, 

“And Learning shakes her head, and stamps her angry foot, 

To hear a teacher call a root a ruht,” 
for he goes further and calls a road a rud; and he too frequently 
‘“ wants to know” a thing immediately after he has been told 
all about it. He is peculiar in his choice of “tipples,” his 
favorite beverages at the hotels and stores being a sweetish 
insipid orange cider and a villainous bitter “ hop beer ;” and his 
vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself in this direction to such an 
extent that he turns up his eyes in virtuous horror when at his 
drug-store you ask for the harmless bubbling soda-water or the 
innocuous milk-shake—regarding them, perhaps, as seductive 
stepping-stones to “whisky cocktails” and “brandy smashes.” 
But notwithstanding his peculiarities, the native Vermonter is a 
good, whole-hearted fellow. He carried our satchels for us 


_ whenever his team was going in our direction, and occasionally 


carried the satchels’ owners when the scenery was uninteresting 
or the roads muddy. He was always ready to answer questions, 
and that courteously and helpfully. He was cheery with his 
retort when the joker joked. He didn’t overcharge us at his 
hotel. He was even benignant as conductor on the railroad 
train, and cheerfully admitted that the early inhabitants of 
Essex Junction did not build wisely. 


When one visits a beautiful place that has not become famous, 
or overcrowded by sight-seers, he feels something of the joy 
of discovery. Such a joy we felt on our visit to Willoughby 
Lake, in northern Vermont. Away from the thoroughfares of 
travel, on the one hand, and overshadowed by the fame of its 


near neighbor, Lake Memphremagog, on the other, it has not 


become as yet a “resort,” although it boasts one comfortable 
hotel, and one other. But it is a beautiful lake, with clear, dark 
waters that are what the guide-book calls of “unknown depth,” 
with no islands, but an unbroken surface of smooth, limpid 
water for six miles, and with noble mountains at its head. A 
steam-launch plies over the lake, and its versatile captain points 
out many curious figures on the precipitous sides of Willoughby 
Mountain, including a most amusing configuration representing 
the Hon. B. F. Butler in a barber’s chair. The climb up Wil- 
loughby (or Annanance) is an easy one, with fine outlooks on the 
way, and a varied and extensive view of the Green and the White 
Mountains from the summit. The soaring eagles above us, 
screaming shrilly at our unwelcome presence, the black depths of 
the lake far below, and the unbroken forest around, reposefully 
greeting the eye in every direction in this thinly settled region, 
are suggestions of the wild and romantic beauty of the scene. 
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The Public School Enrollment 


Census Statistics Graphically Presented and Compared | 
By F. W. Hewes 


N the opposite page is a map presenting three 
sets of facts. 

(1) The shaded circles portray the ¢ncrease in 
the enrollment of students in the public schools 
in the ten years from 1880 to 1890. (2) The 
broken circles show the increase in population 

for the same period. In each case the percentage of 
increase is indicated. (3) The bars compare the _per- 
centages of total population represented by the school 
enrollment. 

The map, therefore, makes several valuable comparisons. 
Before undertaking to understand the map, read the ¢hree 
titles above the map, and the explanatory note at the 
lower left-hand corner. Let it be examined, first, to learn 
what parts of the United States have increased the number 
of students in our public schools most rapidly. The large 


shaded circles of the West tell the answer instantly. The 


Bulletin announces that the record given for the two 
Dakotas is probably too large. That does not, however, 
change the iesson, for if the Dakota circles were each 
reduced by half, the West still leads, by a large stride, any 
other part of the country. This, moreover, meets a natural 


expectation, for a people improving a growing section, and 


imbued with the school idea, makes one of its most earnest 
efforts in the line of providing increased school advantages 
of all kinds. There is, however, a gratification in finding 
the circles so very large. The remakable exception of 
Nevada, in which the shaded square marks a considerable 
loss, is a forceful presentation of the decadence of popula- 
tion in that State. 

The next, and perhaps the most gratifying lesson pre- 
sented, is the large and comparatively uniform shaded 
circles of the South. To those wko are watching the 
progress of that part of our country with interest, these 
circles are like a large cash payment on a long-standing 
debt, or like the breaking of the clouds after two centuries 
of night. 

The third lesson is presented in the small shaded circles 
of the Northern States. And these small circles are by no 
means tokens of distress. Most of them are marks of a 
sound, healthy condition of a more mature growth. ‘True, 
the indications in New York and Pennsylvania ‘are 
apparently suspiciously near the zero mark, yet when the 
large foreign element of these two States is recalled, and 
the great mining population of the latter, it affords a half- 
breath of relief. When, however, the eye notes the shaded 
square of Indiana, marking a /oss of about one per cent., and 
the three larger squares of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, the picture really takes on a somber tinge, that 
is only partly removed as the South and West are again 
brought under view. 

An examination of the broken circles to know where 
population has increased most rapidly gives its first 
answer as before. The West, and especially the North- 
west, leads in this growth, as one naturally expects. The 
chief interest lies in selecting the few very large broken 
circles. North Dakota leads, but is only a little ahead of 
Washington, following which are Montana, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Idaho. This examination is more difficult 
because the broken circles are less conspicuous, and closer 
attention is required. The North and South present no 
contrast in the growth of population. The broken circles 
are comfortably uniform. 

A very interesting examination is that of the two circles 
in each State. First, passing the eye from State to State, 
it is seen that twenty-five have larger education (shaded) 
circles than population (broken) circles, and that this is 
the case everywhere in the South. Virginia stands at the 
head of the list, having added ten to its enrollment for 
each twelve added to its population. Tennessee and 
Mississippi follow with 10 to 14 each, and Kentucky with 


10 to 18. Although New Mexico shows a greater varia- 
tion in percentages, yet they are based ona smaller popula. 
tion, and represent a gain of 10 to 25. On theother han 
Pennsylvania shows a gain of only 10 to 650, but it js 
claimed by the State Superintendent of that State that 4 
change in the system of keeping the records in Philadelphia 
has resulted to their disadvantage in this showing. New 
York gained 10 to 67. Indiana Jost 10 for each 434 gained 
in population. 

The bars show the present status. It is therefore eas 
to see that, astonishing as it seems, the South is already 
fully abreast with the North in the number at present in 
its public schools. Another decade at the same rate of 
increase in the two sections will put the South far ahead in 
mere enrollment. Those acquainted with the South report, 
however, that there are prohably very great duplications 
in enrollment. In several States there is a large floating 
population living practically out-of-doors, at one point in 
cotton harvest and at another in corn harvest, shifting 
with the ripening, and the children enter now one school 
for two or three weeks, and now another for a few weeks. 
It is to be remembered, too, that instruction there is for 
the most part very rudimentary. It may be claimed also 
that the North has a larger proportion of private schools, 
but the figures are not yet published to enable that com- 
parison to be made. 

The West, especially the mountain and Pacific States, 
shows the smaller proportions. The extremes of the whole 
country are represented by Louisiana, which has but 11 per 
cent. of its population enrolled in its public schools, and 
Kansas, which has 28 per cent. At first 28 per cent. may 
seem like a very large part of the population. What! says 
one, more than one-fourth of the entire population in school, 
besides the babies, too young to go! Let us see. The 
census averages give five persons to each family. One in 
school from each family would mean 20 per cent. Seven 
in school .from five families would be exactly 28 per cent. 
Indiana, in spite of its loss of about 1 per cent. in enroll- 
ment, still shows a good margin over any of its bordering 
States. New York with only 17 per cent., and Pennsylva- 
nia with 18 per cent., well represent the whole North At- 
lantic group, while the larger percentages are mainly 
grouped in the interior. 

These general lessons may be summed up in few words. 
(1) The West has made the greatest percentage of increase 
in public school enrollment. (2) The South has increased 
its enrollment much more than the North. (3) In both 
West and South the |increase of school enrollment has 
been much larger than the increase of population. (4) In 
the North the reverse is true. (5) The proportion of total 
population enrolled in the public schools is much more 
evenly distributed than the increase, and the smaller pro- 
portions are found on the ocean and Gulf borders and in 
the mountain States of the West; while the larger propor- 
tions, with two exceptions, are in the interior States. 

The reports contain many items of more than passing 
interest. For example: Of the 5,937 school-houses in Ne- 
braska, 792 are sod houses, and some of the best attend- 
ance is reported from these sod houses. They are often 
built to avoid bonding the districts, because by the time 
they must be renewed (three or four years) the district will 
be able to build without going into debt; and also in their 
favor it is reported that “no other kind is more comforta- 
ble or safe when the blizzard howls and the steady cold of 
winter has settled down.” 

In New Mexico over one-fourth of the schools are taught 
in Spanish alone, over one-third in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish, and less than one-third in English alone. Pupils 
have to go such long distances in some of the sparsely 
settled districts that in some cases “ even a boy on a gal- 
loping pony cannot always go to school and return in a day.” 
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Co-ordination in Education 
By Prof. Francis H. Stoddard 
Of the University of the City of New York 


THE demand for the co-ordination of our educational 
facilities is a modern one in the United States, and has 


come most naturally as the conditions and opportunities 


of education have become complex. In the college forty 
years ago the procedure of education was a very regular 
one. By some means the boy got into the college, “ pre- 
pared” for it by himself, by some chance tutor, by an 
academy, or by the clergyman of his native town. Once 
in, he was prepared again in the Freshman year for the 
college work, and then a half-dozen able men exercised 
him thoroughly, for the three remaining years, upon half 
a dozen exceedingly uncommercial topics, and traversed 
with him the two dead languages of Greek and Latin and 
the vivisected science of mathematics. When the boy 
came out, he floundered about for a year or two, speculat- 
ing and gasping, and finally attacked the activities of life, 
or retired to the family farm, in either case falsifying the 
predictions of his college classmates. ‘Thus he stumbled 
out of boyhood into college, and stumbled out of college 
into life. This, however, was that which happened in the 
college of forty years ago. The modern college has changed 
itself. How has it done it? First, by specialization ; 
second, by systemization. The instructors gradually 
became specialists. The “ Professor of Ancient and 
Modern Languages,” with his colleague the “ Professor of 
History, including Natural History,” evolved into a score 
of specialists, each with scholarly equipment and clear 
notions of work and results. The next event was a go-as- 
you-please race between these scholarly but not always 
unselfish enthusiasts. Finally, the modern college presi- 
dent appeared and co-ordinated the activities; and the 
best modern college is to-day a highly organized institu- 
tion, and a vigorous, honest, and effective educational 
instrument. In the separate institutions, then, co-ordina- 
tion has been found to be a necessity, and has been 
obtained usually byjthe strong hand of a wise and despotic 
president. In the larger field exactly the same co-ordina- 
tion must be had, and must, I believe, be obtained in the 
same manner—by the agency of the compelling hand of a 
wise and despotic university. . : 

For, taking the educational system as a whole, the col- 
leges of the land are in many cases doing just that which 
the professor of forty years ago was trying to do: z¢., 
each college trying to teach everything. Some institutions 
are in the second stage—becoming specialized, taking par- 
ticular fields of work. ‘The tendency is to rapidly develop 
these special activities. The college is separating its work 
from that of the university. The university, standing 
with reluctant feet where the brook and river meet, is 
separating—or, at least, is talking about separating—its 
work from that of the college. In a very few years this 
specialization will be complete. Then will ensue the self- 
ishness which is the attendant evil of specialization. The 
academy will exist for itself, even more than it does now, 
rather than for the college; the college will exist for itself 
and not for the university; the university will become an 
end and not a means. To co-ordinate these eager and 
honest activities, there must needs be compelled self- 
abnegation. The necessities of existence will coerce the 
university. The university, I firmly believe, must coerce 
the college. We shall get co-ordination among educational 
institutions just as we obtain co-ordination in university 
courses, by the strong hand of a superior. The university 
president is making the university ; the university must make 
the educational system. 


Certainly in such system co-ordination must be had. 


The tendency of the age is toward it. It may be said 
almost with absoluteness that the university, in the elder 
sense of the term—as a spot in which men separated from 
the world may become isolated and especial monuments of 
culture—is ceasing to exist. The university no longer 
lives to itself; it must be part of a system. If not metro- 
politan in situation—as it probably should be—it must be 
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cosmopolitan in thought. Co-ordinated effort, in the hj 
est and in the lowest fields of activity, in the ball-team ang 
in the university, has become a necessity. The result, if 
not the aim, of the elder university was to divorce the two 
great functions of life—thinking and doing—and to se 
arate the man of thought from! the man of action. The 
man did his work and separately thought his thoughts. 
and the scholar, as interested in that which he was think. 
ing, held himself apart from the man of action, interested 
in that which he was doing. But the modern university 
makes life to beget life, and keeps in touch with every 
form of activity. It has ceased to be a cloister, and has 
become a workshop. It appears, too, that between the 
academy, the college, the university, and the professional 
school, there is somewhere a prodigious waste of force. 
The boy loses two years, said a distinguished speaker at 
the recent university convocation at Albany. The boy 
must get to college earlier, say the college presidents; he 
does not know enough when he gets there to account for 
the time spent on the road. Likewise the university, in 
the interest of its graduate department, calls out to the 
college to shorten its course; there is waste somewhere, 
it, in effect, says ; the boy ought to do it in three years, 
The college is hardly needed at all, says an advocate of 
professional schools ; there is waste of force in the college 
years. In the general it may be admitted that these vari- 
ous cries are indicative of a real area of distress, and call 
for the remedy of co-ordination. 

In looking for the means of remedy it is fair to note the 
manner in which the same problem has been treated by 
the men of action. ‘The result desired is economy. The 
problem is the problem of conservation of wasted force. 
The means of remedy is to obtain articulation rather 
than co-ordination, concentration rather than exclusion. 
In manufacturing it was only lately discovered that 
economy of force was best gained by concentrating the 
processes. In cotton manufacturing, for example, the 
former method, and the present method in the older 
countries, was to give exclusive attention to the special 


part. The manufacturing industry was in the special- 


ization stage of development. The spinning-mill, there- 
fore, spun, but did not weave; the weaving-mill wove, 
but did not spin; and so on. It was learned later that 
perfection of mechanism implies not only specialist perfec- 
tion, but also articulative values. So the modern cotton- 
mill in America has its departments united; its carding 
department works for itself no longer, but for the spinning 
department, being governed thereto by the single director; 
its spinning department is no longer a self-sufficient 
specialist, but works for the weaving department. In a 
word, there is attained specialization of function with 
singleness of direction. In like manner, our mercantile 
establishments, and our railroads, have taught us that the 
specialist is a servant, and not a director, and that real 
economy of force is gained only by compelling the special 
part to lose its single life for the good of the organization. 

In trade, then, in commerce, in the whole world of action, 
it would appear that force is being conserved by the 


obtainment of completeness of articulation through concen- 
tration. The remedy I would suggest for the ills of the. 


present university system is an application of the same 
process. Let the university lay hands upon the college; 
—buy it, if possible; annex it, if purchase is impossible ; 
lease it, if annexation is impossible ; form an alliance with 
it, if annexation or lease is impossible. Then let the 
university and the college lay hands upon the academy. 
Out of these elements let there be made an educational 


system retaining specialization of function with singleness. 


of direction. Then would the competition be between 
completely articulated systems instead of between sepa- 
rated institutions, compelled by their isolation to fight on 
the defensive. We should have nationalities instead of 
principalities in the educational universe. 
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What Ought the Schools to Teach ? 


_ History, Patriotism, Civics 
By E. H. Cook, Ph.D. 


President of the National Educational Association 


We must never forget that the fundamental idea in edu- 
cation is twofold: First, to develop character; second, to 
prepare for citizenship. All studies are but means to this 
end. What shall be the character of the men and women of 
the next generation is being largely determined by the mul- 
titude of teachers, in city and country, who are to-day 
training our children in the schools. Virtue, intelligence, 
patriotism, and love of home must be thoroughly implanted 
in the minds of the children if we expect them to be 
found in the future men and women of the Nation. It will 
not do to leave to chance the development of these charac- 
ter elements. 

The teachers of this country are confronted with a prob- 
lem that is not met with in the educational demands of any 
other nation. It is how to make patriotic, virtuous, home- 
loving, intelligent citizens from the children of parents rep- 
resenting almost every people in the known world. A 
careful study of this feature of educational work leads 
me to suggest a few topics that should be insisted on in 
every system of State education. 

First: Our National history. Ido not mean a mere col- 
lection of historical facts, but a simple yet related history 
of the events and men that have given us a country the 


wonder and admiration of the world. Great men and great 


events are inseparable—Washington, the Revolution; Jef- 


- ferson, the Declaration of Independence ; the Constitution, 


its galaxy of authors; Franklin, electricity; Whitney, the 
cotton-gin; Morse, the telegraph ; Watt, Fulton, Stephen- 
son, applied steam power; Lincoln, emancipation. 
Geography taught apart from history is largely a waste 
of time. How interesting and fascinating becomes the 
work to both teacher and pupil when living realities are 
studied rather than dead facts! Anelementary knowledge 
of our country’s history, both of events and men, should, 


therefore, form a part of every child’s education, without 


regard to the age at which he leaves the school for the 
workshop. Every portion of the land rendered famous by 
the great, achievements of men who have been conspicuous 
in making our country what it is to-day, the grandest in 
existence, should be made perfectly familiar. The bare 
mention of such names as Plymouth, Lexington, Ticonder- 
oga, Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, Yorktown, and scores 
of others, should send a thrill of patriotic pride through the 
heart of every -boy and girl, remembering the price at 
which their liberties have been purchased. : 

Second: Patriotism—love of country, and the protection 
of its liberties, also its glorious opportunities—these should 
form a part of every day’s teaching. Unfortunately, many 
of our children are not born into homes where a knowledge 
of their wonderful inheritances will be imparted. Such 
must be trained to a proper appreciation of them by the 
patient and painstaking toil of the teacher. The history 
of the dear old flag, the songs dedicated to liberty and 
union, should echo and re-echo from every school-room till 


_ each child should feel through every fiber of his being the 


sentiments which they embody. Said an eminent American 
to me, “On my returning voyage from Europe not long 
since, we, the Americans on board the steamer, attempted 
tosing ‘America.’ The larger number of us knew one 
stanza. We were obliged to hum the remainder.” Sad 
commentary on the teachers of the last generation ! 

We cannot expect every boy and girl to be learned, not 
every citizen to be highly intelligent and virtuous, but we 
have a right to demand that every one shall be patriotic. 
Patriotism should know no locality, no North, no South, 
no East, no West, since every section has contributed its 
Share of men and events in making up the great whole. 
Love of one’s country! How it thrills the heart and stirs 
the emotions of the soul! A feeling of patriotism brings 
us nearer each other, obliterates State lines, overcomes 
climate, and makes us kith and kin to all who enjoy with 
us the blessings of our glorious, free Republic. 
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Our country’s history is full of incidents, lives of men 
and women, that will come to every thoughtful and intelli- 
gent teacher who himself is in love with his country. It 
will not suffice to celebrate Washington’s birthday and the 
Fourth of July simply as holidays, and trust our children 
to become imbued with the spirit of patriotism. Eve 
school must teach its own lessons. Every school building 
should have floating over it our beautiful emblem of “the 
land of the free and the home of the brave ;” every child be 
made to feel the force of the grand reality underlying the 
sentiment, “With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet and 
Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us.” 

Those of us who are growing old must not forget that the 
children have not lived in the patriotic times of the past, 
but are dependent on us for an inspiration that shall make 
their hearts burn with a love of country as did our own in 


the years that are gone. Men talk of the dangers impend- 


ing over our fair land. We acknowledge the truth of their 
statements. But when every school throughout the length 
and breadth of the Republic shall imbue its pupils with 
the spirit of our liberty and a love for our free institutions 
deep-seated and pure, the dangers of the future will rap- 
idly disappear and be swallowed up in the great wave of 
American patriotism that will sweep over our land from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, and from ocean to ocean. 

Third: Our schools should teach something of civics, 
which in its broad sense means the science of citizenship, 
and takes the place of the old-time but degenerate word 


politics. In every country where we find a system of free 


public instruction we have a right to expect, and even to 
insist, that such instruction shall be adapted to the de- 
mands which are to be made upon its future citizens. 
The peculiar form of government under which they must 
live should be clearly and carefully understood by each 
individual, with the accompanying rights belonging to the 
duties and responsibilities resting upon them before they 
arrive at citizenship. In our own country the fundamental 
idea and the proper function of a school is not to prepare 
the pupils for professions, trades, or any special line of 
work, but to fit them in the highest sense for true citizen- 
ship. 

There is often a tendency, based on our own ideas and 
knowledge, to take too much for granted, and to send forth 
the youth from our schools without a proper preparation 
for those duties which in a short time will devolve upon 
them as citizens of a republic. To read, to write, to 
cipher, are foundation elements in this education, but they 
do not necessarily fit one for living in a republic like ours. 
The limits of an education at public expense can only 
be determined by properly inquiring and examining into 
what the public may demand from each individual after 
receiving this preparation. The State has no right to 
demand from me as a citizen that for which it has pro- 
vided no adequate preparation. And, on the other hand, 
the State may reasonably expect from its citizens the ful- 
fillment of those obligations for which it has made special 
provision in its public instruction. 

Much of the training given in our public schools is car- 
ried on under an absolute monarchy. Can we expect 
children coming from such schools intelligently to enter 
upon the duties of citizenship in a republic, when the 
whole atmosphere of their school life has been diametri- 
cally opposed to such a form of government? Granting, 
if you please, that the subject of civics should be incor- 
porated in our public school system, the first question that 
would naturally arise is, When should the instruction in 
this subject begin? As the question presents itself to my 
mind, I should say, When the child first enters school. 
When he begins his associations with others, what better 
time or opportunity can be found to impress upon his 
mind that certain rights which he may possess as an indi- 
vidual living apart must be sacrificed when he is brought 
into relations with individuals under a community of inter- 
ests? The idea of selfishness must be laid aside, and 
what is for the common good must determine his rights in 
relation to others. 

He must be taught at the very threshold of life, it prop- 
erly taught, that in a republic his rights begin where the 
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rights of others end. The doctrine of personal liberty, as 
applied to a citizen, becomes very dangerous unless studied 


in relation to the surroundings and associations of the 


individual. Many of the evils of the present day in social 
and political life are the direct result of a lack of appreci- 
ation or of a proper understanding of the rights of others. 
No better opportunity can be found to inculcate the 
necessity of personal adaptation to one’s surroundings 
than in the school-room and upon the playground and in 
the daily contact with others. 

The theory of our Government is based upon the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good to the greatest number. There 
is a sentiment springing up in this country at absolute 
variance to this principle. Many of the unfortunate strikes 
of the present time have been in the interest and to satisfy 
the ambition of a few men, without considering the rights 
of the large majority of those interested. When it becomes 
possible, as has already been done, for a single individual 
to enter a large manufactory where seven hundred men are 
employed, and by a single motion cause the entire number 
to leave their work, lay aside their aprons, and retire from 
the building without question or answer, and with no 
knowledge why such a demand is made, it becomes time 
to inquire whether or not the education of these seven hun- 
dred men has not been neglected or along false lines. 
When a few individuals attempt to control the great body 
of wage-earners without reason or explanation, should 
not the rights of such individuals be questioned? I leave 
these pertinent questions with your intelligent body of 
readers for reflection. 

We must so habituate the pupils in our schools to study 
the system and forms of our Government and their rela- 
tions to it that when they become citizens they may rise 
above partisanship into the broad field of patriotism. <A 
boy who is a Republican or a Democrat when he becomes 
a voter, simply because his father was, is poorly equipped 
to become one of the legislators of his country. © 

It has been wisely said that true statesmanship is the 
art of changing a nation from what it is into what it 


ought to be. 


Preparatory Education 


By Principal H. P. Warren 
Of the Albany Academy 


THE preparatory education of a child may be divided 
into three periods of four years each. The first period— 
the primary stage—should complete the mastery of the 
elements of number and of English. This should precede 
the study of foreign languages. A bright, earnest boy 
can accomplish this at ten, the average boy at eleven, the 
slow boy at twelve. 

The next four years is the lost period in the school life 
of the American boy who is to have a liberal education. 
It is given, as a rule, to geography, history, grammar, and 
arithmetic, studies of which a good knowledge can be 
gained incidentally if a more rational course of study is 
pursued during that period. In place of these utilitarian 
studies we propose that his time should be devoted to 


Latin, French, and German (conversational work and exer- 


cises for the most part), number and simple applications of 
the same, inventional geometry, and simple English classics. 


For recreation teach the elements of the sciences induc- 


tively, geography, and history. 

The third and last period should include the critical 
study of the grammar of the ancient languages, French, and 
German, a large translation of the same, a thorough 
course in physics and chemistry, and the usual course in 
pure mathematics as far as calculus. Such a course would 
prepare a bright boy for admission to the Junior class at 
Yale College at eighteen. 

The advantages of such a course are: 

1. It is a natural and logical order. The study of 
language would monopolize the time of a boy. Forms, 
inflectional and idiomatic, and pronunciation, the drudgery 
of language, are mastered with delight in boyhood, when 


the eye is keen and the ear accurate ; the study of struc. 
ture or grammar naturally follows ; later, a large and criti. 
cal translation. 

Mathematics are kept in the background. Inventiona} 
geometry and number, with simple applications, have 4 
minor place in the course until the mind can grasp algebra 
and the intricacies of geometry ; their study may then be 


pursued intelligently and rapidly. Science is taught 


inductively at first; later, a knowledge is gained of its 
mathematics. 

2. Preparatory work should be finished where it is begun, 
in the preparatory schools, and not divided between the 
schools and colleges. The first two years in most colleges 
is a pitiful waste of time for students well prepared, and a 
pitiful scramble after the unattainable for those ill prepared, 
All subjects taught primarily for their value as discipline 
should be taught by masters selected for their ability to 
teach ; forms, things, facts, principles, should be mastered 
in the preparatory school ; investigation, comparison, gen. 
eralization, is the work of the higher school, call it college 
or university. 

The Eastern colleges have made their work for the last 
two years substantially elective ; they await a movement 
all along the line in the preparatory: schools to make 
elective the work of the first two years. 

3. There is a saving of two years in time in the educa. 
tion of a boy. This is a matter of importance, but of less 
value than the other considerations. 

In brief, the American boy runs to waste between ten 
and fourteen ; he is engaged in work that is no part of a 
liberal education. The training I suggest uses econonm- 
ically and intellectually that period. It but follows sub- 
stantially the course pursued with such marked success by 
nations which lead in education. 


Short Studies in Literature 
XXVII. — The Lyric 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


In his preface to “ The Golden Treasury,” Professor . 
Palgrave, while disavowing any attempt to formulate a 
strict and exhaustive definition of lyrical poetry, declares 
that the term lyrical implies that each poem shall turn 
upon some single thought, feeling, or situation. This defini- 
tion—for, in effect, it is a definition—brings out one charac- 
teristic of lyrical verse: its concentration. The epic has 
the breadth and volume of a river; the drama has the 
scope and variety of the sea, which touches all shores and 
is swept by all winds; the lyric is like a mountain pool, 
which may be tossed into foam, but remains a pool, 
although sometimes of fathomless depth—a pool into which 
a star often shines with magical luster, over which the 
shadow of a cloud or the flight of a bird moves, in which 
a moving world of images is reflected. 

But the lyric has other and more distinctive qualities 
than this of narrow scope and definite concentration of feel- 
ing and thought. Indeed, so vast is the range of the lyric 
that no definition seems adequate to express all that it con- 
tains. The lyre is the universal instrument; the instrument 
which yields its secrets of tone to but a few, but which the 
many master so far as to draw from it a music interpreta- 
tive of simple experiences. The most familiar and, 
perhaps, the best-loved poetry is lyrical—the poetry of 
universal experience, of common hopes and sorrows and 
joys; the poetry of pure song. 

The extent and variety of forms used by the lyrical 
poets will be brought out by recalling the fact that the 
odes which, like those of Tyrtzus and the national hymns, ~ 
have stirred whole peoples, or, like those of Gray and 
Wordsworth, have expressed the most intense or the most 
profound emotions ; the hymns of faith and prayer; the 
songs of love poured out by troubadours, trouvéres, 
minnesanger, and by later poets of every race and degree; 
the songs of nature like theold Saxon “ Cuckoo-Song,” sweet 
with the breath of ancient meadows and forgotten springs, 
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or like Shakespeare’s “ Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Shelley’s 
“Clouds,” Wordsworth’s “Cuckoo” and “ Daffodil,” 
Keats’s “ Autumn,” Browning’s “ The Year’s at the Spring ;” 
the great elegies like “ Lycidas” and “ Thyrsis ;” the son- 
‘net, which is sometimes purely reflective or didactic, but is 
oftener purely lyrical, like the sonnets of Shakespeare and 
of Milton, like Wordsworth’s “ It is a Beauteous Evening, 
Calm and Free,” Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” and Rossetti’s sonnet-sequence “The House 
of Life ;’ the French forms so frequently reproduced of 
late years by the writers of lighter English verse—the 
Triolet, the Ballade, the Villanelle, the Rondeau, the 
Rondel; the lyrical ballad, which is distinguished from 
the folk-ballad and the legendary or historical ballad by 
the personal note which runs through it ; the vers de société, 
or poetry of the drawing-room, which in the hands of men 
like Praed, Thackeray, Locker, and Dobson discovers a 
quality of imagination, feeling, and beauty entirely con- 
sistent with lightness of touch and gayety of mood—all 
these forms of verse (and they include the greater part of 
the poetry of the world) belong to lyrical poetry. _ 

Of this great mass of poetry included under the word 
lyrical, concentration of idea and feeling is a leading char- 
acteristic ; the lyric, as a rule, falls under Professor Pal- 
grave’s definition, and deals with a single thought, feeling, 
or situation. Its chief characteristic, however, is the per- 


-sonal note that runs through and, as a rule, dominates it. 


The individuality of the poet is stamped upon it. Shake- 
speare stands apart from his dramas, but pours himself 
into the sonnets. The epic is, broadly,speaking, objective, 
and deals with external events and happenings; the 
lyric is, broadly speaking, subjective, and deals with indi- 
vidual hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, loves, hates, faiths, and 
aspirations. ‘The epic is national, racial; the lyric is per- 
sonal. Homer records the story of a great historical or 
legendary movement; Sappho and Alczus sing of their 
own experiences, of the beauty of the world, of life and 
death as personal facts. Milton recounted the sublime 
story of the Fall and Redemption; Burns touched the 
mountain daisy with the pathos of his own life. Hegel 
brings out strikingly the contrast between the epic and the 
lyric when he says that- Homer is so completely outside 
the works which bear his name that, although his heroes 
are immortal, his own existence is doubtful; while Pindar, 
on the other hand, is an immortal figure, although his 
heroes have become shadows of names. The lyrical poet 
opens his heart to us so completely that he becomes the 
central figure of his poem whatever be its incidents or 
characters. Lyrical poetry concerns itself with the inner 
life, in broad contrast with the epic, which concerns itself 
with external life; concerns itself with a single emotion, 
feeling, thought, incident, or experience, in broad contrast 
with the drama, which is based on action and includes a 
wide range and variety of person and incident. 

The form of the lyric, moreover, differs essentially from 
that of the drama and the epic in that it was originally 
sung to the accompaniment of the lyre ; and it is still in its 
essence and spirit a song. The musical quality belongs 
peculiarly to it; the singing note vibrates through it. A 
true lyric, simple, subjective, impassioned, has an interior 
music, a cadence and flow, which carry it to the heart and 
lodge it in the memory. The songs which suddenly break 
as by a spontaneous impulse from great throngs under the 
spell of patriotic feeling, the hymns that rise like the breath 


_of prayer, the verses that children repeat, the poems that 


come unbidden to the lips in moments of deep feeling, in 
solitude, in exaltation, are lyrics. To the lyric the heart 
of humanity is committed, and in the lyric all feelings and 
thoughts that are born of the inner life are revealed and 
expressed. In the drama and the epic lyrical passages are 
not wanting ; for whenever the poet is swept by his emo- 
tion into his song the note instantly becomes lyrical. The 


past belongs largely tothe epic, which preserves and transmits 


it; but the future belongs to the lyric; for prophecy is 
always lyrical. The epic has the massiveness and dignity 
of sculpture ; the lyric has the variety, the spontaneity, the 
penetrating quality of music. The lyrical poet sings out of 
his own experience, but that experience is part of universal 
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experience, and so his personal song becomes typical and 
of universal significance. ‘He is the true lyric poet,” 
says Ulrici, “who portrays not merely his own personal 
subjectivity, but that of the human mind generally, of 
which his own is but a particular manifestation.” 


® 


Paupers and Pauperism in New York 


II.—Dependent Children 
By Josephine Shaw Lowell 


BESIDES those paupers under the charge of the Com- 


missioners of Public Charities and Correction, there are, 


as I have said, the other paupers—children principally— 
in private institutions. 

New York City supports an average population of about 
14,000 boys and girls,’ at an expense of $1,700,000 an- 
nually, in institutions controlled by private individuals. 
That is, one of the most important of the duties of the 
city, that of the care of its dependent children, has been 
delegated to persons who are not personally designated by 
law to exercise it, but have voluntarily undertaken it. 
Were the question simply one of public expenditure, this 
would show a strange carelessness on the part of the peo- 
ple in regard to their own interests; but not only is the 
spending of hundreds of thousands of dollars of the public 
money yearly left to the discretion of a large number of 
practically unknown persons, but the education and train- 
ing of an increasing number (about 14,000, as I have said, 
at any given date) of the future men and women of New 
York is placed in their hands, so that they may carry out 
all their own views concerning them, and there.is even no 
inquiry made as to what these views may be. There is no 
official of New York City who knows, or has the right to 
know, whether these thousands of children are being 
trained in idleness or industry, in virtue or vice. 

As to the selection of the children who are to be sup- 
ported by the public, in a certain number of the institu- 
tions this also is left absolutely to the decision of private 
persons, who have the right to receive as many as they 
wish, with the right to demand, also, the public money for 
their maintenance ; which rights have been conferred upon 
them by the Legislature. The city authorities can control 
neither children nor money. The admissions to certain 
other institutions are made nominally by the magistrates 
of the city, but these gentlemen have neither the time nor 
the facilities for making a personal inquiry into the circum- 
stances of each case, and a practice has grown up by 
which the entire responsibility for the investigation as to 


. the facts is placed by them upon the officers of a private 


society, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. 

As to the length of time during which children shall be 
retained as dependents upon the city, this is a matter 
which is also practically left entirely to private persons. 
The Consolidation Act of 1884 probably gives to the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction the 
right to remove children supported by the city from insti- 
tutions to which they have been committed. Practically 
such a course would be quite out of the question, as the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction have 
too many other duties to be able to give any time or 
thought to this subject. As a fact, there is no one who is 
able to protect the child or the public. Even though the 
life in the institution may be unfitting him for future self- 
support, even though there may be.a good home available 
for him among strangers, there is no one, except the mana- 
gers of the institution in which he is, empowered to find 
such a home and put him into it. The interests of the 
child and of the city are left unreservedly in the hands of 
persons who are, as a rule, all of them benevolent and 
desirous of doing right, but many of whom have not the 
knowledge which would enable them to judge what those 


1 Owing to the changes of population in the institutions, the number o indi- 
viduals yearly coming under their care is much greater than 14.000, that. being 
the number supported at any given time. 
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interests are, while some of them do not think it their duty 
to inquire. 

Almost all the institutions in which these children are 
housed are far too large to allow of any individual love or 
oversight being bestowed upon the mass of the inmates, 
and they suffer from the many evils, physical, mental, and 
moral, which are known to affect children congregated in 
large masses. 

Of the twenty-nine institutions receiving public money 
for the support of New York children, I visited seventeen 
in April and May. Seven of these have two buildings in 
different localities, and I therefore present twenty-four 
reports of inspections. I have not been able to inspect 
the. remaining twelve institutions this year, but I present 
the statistics for all, furnished by themselves, which show 
the following facts : | 

That there‘ were 20,384 different individual children 
sheltered in the institutions of the city at the public expense 
mainly ; that 4,139 of these children were returned to 
parents or friends—that is, to the persons who had given 
them up to be paupers. That there were only 1,776 
orphans among the total, and 4,987 half-orphans, of whom 
2,247 had living fathers, who presumably ought to have 
been made to support their children themselves. The total 
sum received from the city was $1,5 36,882.84. 

So far as regards the present daily and physical care of 
the children, it may be considered satisfactory, although in 
one or two of the institutions the children newly admitted, 
and in quarantine still, had a robust, open-air look sadly in 
contrast to the rather pale faces and “ peaked” aspect 
of the mass who had been inmates for months or 
years. 

Still, as I have said, the Board of Health has effected 
much improvement in the sanitary conditions, and, although 
their authority does not extend beyond the city limits, and 
more than 6,000 of the children supported by New York 
are in institutions located in other counties (Richmond, 
Westchester, Rockland, and Orange), the influence of the 
Board of Health, if not its direct authority, reaches, in all 
probability, also to these. I found, however, a number of 
New York boys, sent from the Catholic Protectory to an 
institution in Utica, and there supported by the taxpayers 
of New York City, in a very poor condition. They were 
dirty and ragged, and several were suffering from ophthal- 
mia, 

As regards the preparation of the institution children 
for a life of self-support, for the duties of independent men 
and women, it is impossible not to feel very grave misgiv- 
ings. Large aggregations of children prevent the individual 
training and the individual development of character re- 
quired to give good results, and none of the institutions 
follow the children who leave them with sufficient care 
through their after lives to be abie to dispel the doubts 
which arise concerning them. Important and striking testi- 
mony concerning the results of institution life was given by 
the Board of Managers of the Union Temporary Home of 
Philadelphia, which in 1886, after thirty-one years of work, 
decided to close its institution, sell its property, and there- 
after care for the children confided to it by boarding them 
in families. 

The committee to which was referred the consideration 
of this important change of policy, in reporting favorably 
upon it, among others, presented the following conclusions : 
“The most important consideration relates to the children. 
No mere saving of money would justify a change which 


threatened injury to the least of these little ones. But a 


majority of the managers are convinced, by observation 
and experience, that life in the average institution is not 
so good for children as life in the average household. 
None can realize this so fully as those who are best 
acquainted with the inner workings and vicissitudes of 
child-caring institutions. We have sought to guard our 
inmates from the worst effects by providing a kindergarten 
for the younger ones, and by sending the older to the 
public schools ; and they have enjoyed the care and kind- 
ness of an exceptionally competent and faithful matron ; 
but the total result has compelled us to the same conclu- 
sion with many tried workers in charity, viz., that the 
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children can best be fitted for the life they must live jp 
the world by being placed in good families.” 

Another point in regard to the future of our 15,009 
dependent children which causes anxiety is that, where 
industrial training is carried on, and the effort to give them 
at least some means of earning a livelihood is made, the 
teaching is such both for boys and girls as will inevitably 
lead them to seek employment in the city. The influx 
from the country to the city, which goes on in this as jn 
other countries, is a subject of regret to students of social 
phenomena; the need of agricultural laborers and women to 
help in housework is recognized and deplored, not only b 
those who suffer directly from the want of them, but by all 
thoughtful persons. Yet here we have the anomaly of 15,000 
boys and girls supported and educated by the public, and 
scarcely an effort made to fit them for country life, but, on 
the contrary, scarcely one hundred boys of all the 8,000, 
even where they are brought up in the country on a farm, 
are given the inestimable blessing of the good healthy body 
and mind, and the safe future, which a thorough, scientific 
training in farm work would go far to assure to them. 

Surely our communism is, of all the communisms ever 
dreamed of by social reformers, the most foolish and unrea- 
sonable. We take children from their parents and support 
them at public expense, not to bring them up to be useful and 
happy citizens, but to stint and cramp them, and to return 
them at the end of five or six years to work for those who 
would not work for them, to be the support of those who 
ignored all duties and responsibilities toward them when 
they were helpless and dependent. 

Is it not time that the interests of the public and the 
interests of these 15,000 children were intrusted to the 
care of some responsible man or men in New York City, 
to see to it, not only that $1,500,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money is not worse than wasted every year, but to study 
the whole question, to devise means to save parents from 
the temptation to desert their children, and to save the 
children from a life of dependence, not only now, but in 
the future ? 


A Browning Anecdote 


While admiring, in a Paris studio, a picture of the 
funeral barge that bore the body of Robert Browning 
through the streets of Venice to the steamer that trans 
ported it to England’s Valhalla, a woman, whose criticism 
had been solicited previous to the artist’s shipment of the 
canvas to English etchers, related this personal incident 
of the great poet: ; 

“IT was traveling in Italy. There were few tourists in 
my compartment. All were absorbed in books or revery 


‘till towards the close of what had been a long, tiresome 


day. ‘Then it was that the elderly gentleman who sat by 
my side without removing his eyes from the landscape made 
a comment that invited conversation. ; | 

“¢ You are fond of poetry ?’ he said at length, when some- 
thing in the shifting splendor of the Italian skies evoked 
from me a Byron couplet. 

“<QOh, yes,’ I responded, with my usual enthusiasm. ‘I 
love poets and poetry.’ 

“The old gentleman rejuvenated. Together we 
browsed on Parnassus, and never will be forgotten the 
thought, the imagery, that flowed in a continuous stream 
from his lips. 

“‘¢ Who are your favorite poets ?’ he asked, abruptly. 

“TIT named them, and without further comment quoted my 
favorite poem—a Portuguese Sonnet. When I had finished, 
my companion resumed his post at the window, and did 
not deign to notice me again. 

‘‘T was much discomfited. Had I given offense? 

“Before reaching our destination I ventured to say: “I 
suspect, sir, that you do not like Mrs. Browning’s poetry?’ 

“The dark, soulful eyes of the stranger turned pitifully to 
me, and, in a voice that was almost an echo, he said: 
‘Madam, that sonnet is the sweetest, and its singer the 
most precious, gift life has given me. She was my wife.” 

Lipa Rose McCaBE. 
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The Conch 
By Edgar Mayhew Bacon 


SHELL, shell, down in the heart of thee, 

Where is the fountain that murmurs incessantly ? 
Whence is the voice that so seemeth a part of thee, 
Swelling and dying, waking and telling me 

Tales of an orient, tropical sea? 


- Now with a roar like a surf on the shore ; 
Now with a sound that is stiller than sleep, 
Whispering secrets that lie on the deep, 

Mystery-habited, white ocean floor : 

Shell, shell, sing me once more 
All thy fine cadences; sing me of rest, 

Measureless sands by an azure main pressed. 

Over and o’er melodies pour, | 
Swelling and dying, through the pink throat of thee, 
Curves all atint with a dawning’s rare alchemy ; 
Through the clear wave has the sun taken note of thee. 


How canst thou tell what so seemeth a part of thee ; 
How canst thou bear so to harbor a memory, 
Shell, shell, down in the heart of thee ? 


‘Mary Collar her Book 


By James Richard Joy 


“THis is one of my prizes,” said the Man of Books, 
taking tenderly from a private drawer a narrow duodecimo 
whose gentle birth was not to be disguised by the deep- 
set marks of age and use which it bore. The calf, though 
much rubbed and somewhat broken, was blind-tooled in 
tasteful panels; a water-mark “AI” showed in the 
delicately browned laid-paper of its pages; and the dear 
fragrance of dead books was wafted from every shred and 
fiber of its being. : 

On the front inside cover of this volume was written, in 
ink now brown as the leathern binding, this simple inscrip- 
tion: “Mary Collar her Book,” without date or place. 


The flood of years had long since wasted away the back 


label; but the handsome title-page was intact, and Mr. 
DeVinne might admire its typographical beauty; which a 
modern font can only imperfectly imitate : 


Primitive Phyfick: 
OR, AN 


-EASY and NATURAL 


OF CURING MOST 
DISEASES. 
‘By JOHN WESLEY. 


Homo fum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


The TWELFTH EDITION, corrected and much enlarged. 


BRISTOL: 


Printed by WILLIAM PINE, in Narrow Wine-Street ; 
and fold at the New Room, in the Horfe-Fair: And 
at the Foundery, Upper Moorfields, LONDON, 1765. 


This, then, is the book by which the unknown “ Mary 
Collar” preserved her health—or came to her death—for 
“mend it or end it” was one of her doctor’s favorite max- 
ims. Mr. Wesley wrote scores of books, but few which 
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were so widely read as this. First issued in 1747, it was 
twice revised and enlarged by the author, and up to 176s 
it had been eleven times reprinted. William Pine, whose 
imprint it bears, was in charge of the Methodist press until 
his ardent sympathy with the American “rebels” in the 
War of Independence made it necessary for his loyal 
employer to cut loose from him. 

If Mary Collar “skipped” the preface of her new 
“tract”’ (as the author calls it), she missed a racy essay on 
human ails and heals. The author reminded her that as 
“In Adam’s fall, We sinned all” so we became subject to 
disease and death. Yet the evils of life might be softened 
by exercise, by temperance, and by proper food. “ Phys- 
ick ” grew out of a succession of experiments, the results of 
which were handed down by tradition. In later times 
physicians studied the philosophy of disease, and invented 
outlandish, complicated, and even dangerous remedies, and 
used terms unknown to plain men. “Thus their honour and 
gain were secured, mankind being cut off from helping 
themselves,” and being obliged to call in a doctor for every 
little ill. In spite of the doctors, then, says Mr. Wesley, — 


“‘amean Hand has made here some little attempt toward a 


plain and easy Way of curing Diseases. I have only con- 
sulted herein Experience, common Sense, and the common 
Interest of Mankind.” 

Finally, he advises his diseased reader, unless mortally 
sick (“and then you would do well to apply to a Physi- 
cian that fears God ’’), first, to use the first of the remedies 
suggested ; “secondly, after a competent time, if it takes 
no effect, use the second, the third, and so on.” Plain 
diet, water-drinking, light suppers, early to bed and early to 
rise, are enforced, and “ Above all, add to the rest (for 
it is not Labour lost) that old, unfashionable Medicine, 
PRAYER.” 

There follow two brief postscripts written for the editions 
of 1755 and 1760, commenting upon the success of the 
tract and the new remedies inserted. Mr. Wesley further 
notes that, in addition to the “I” which denoted infallible 
remedies in the earlier issues, he has now indorsed as 
“Tried” certain prescriptions of whose worth he has 


experimental evidence. 


Commencing on page 29 is the “ Collection of Receipts.” 
There are two hundred and seventy-four aches and pains 
and ailments in the alphabetical catalogue, and the whole 
number of receipts amounts to nine hundred and thirty- 
nine. Although these pages are full of the names of well- 
known diseases, we seek in vain for many others. Here 
are Agues in great variety, Asthma—and here good Mistress 
Collar hints of her distress, by turning down the page. 
The next is a word to the wise : 

“11. Zocure Baldness. 

“71, Rub the Part Morning and Evening, with Ovzons, 
till it is red; and rub it afterwards with Aoney.” 

Verily, such a poll would serye well for fly-paper ! 

Number 12. “Bleeding at the Nose (to prevent). 

“72, Drink Whey largely every morning, and eat Raisins 
much.” 

That surely is worth trying on the small boys. But 
what of these, “ to cure ” the same affection ? 

“a7, Hold a red hot Poker under the Nose : 

“79, Or, in a violent Case go into a Pond or River.— 
Tried.” 

Curiously enough, we know when and where Wesley 
tried this, for in his journal he notes the time and place 
when he found in a cold plunge-bath the only relief from 
an unusually severe attack of “ nose-bleed.” 

To cure “ Chopt Hands :” | 

“156. Wash with soft Soap mixt with red Sand: Tried.” 

Of the fifteen remedies for consumption we transcribe 


but one: 


‘202. Every Morning cut up a little Turf of fresh 
Earth, and lying down, breathe into the Hole for a Quarter 
of an Hour.—I have known a deep Consumption cured 
thus.”’ 

Recipe 259, for deafness, reads: 

“Be electrified thro’ the Ear: Tried.” It is worth 
noting that Mr. Wesley was among the first to perceive the 
value ot electricity as a curative agent. His journals fre- 
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quently mention its use. In Mary Collar’s book he pre- 
scribes it not’only for deafness, but for headache, earache, 
toothache, blindness, epilepsy, lunacy, and all nervous 
troubles. Of magnetism there is little mention, though it 


is said that “an artificial magnet applied to the tooth” will 


abate the toothache. 
It is not generally known that two or three drops of the 


Juice of rotten Apples in the eye will heal Dullness of Sight, | 


and that Crab-App/e juice is good for Bleared Eyes. For 
simple inflammation of the eyes apply (329) “a thick 4pp/e- 
paring \ying down in Bed.” The punctuation is Mr. 
Wesley’s own. 

The Fever pages are creased and dog-eared pitiably. 
Dr. Wesley would cheat Dr. Holmes’s young physician 
out of his “small fevers gratefully received ” in some seven 
ways, the simplest of which is “a Pint and a Half of co/d 
Water lying down in Bed.” He adds, grimly: “I never 
knew it to do Hurt.” Probably as much might be said of 
381: “A Delirium is often cured by applying warm Lamb’s- 
lungs to the Head.” 

Mr. Blaine has many physicians and much counsel, but 
we venture to affirm that he has not yet tried 421: “ For 
the Gout. Rub with warm Treacle, and then bind on a flan- 
nel smeared therewith.” 

“ For Chronical Head Ach [447], Wear tender Hem/ock- 
leaves, under the feet, changing them daily.” 

“For the Hiccup [470] swallow two or three preserved 
Damsons.” 

“ For Hoarseness [472]. Rub the soles of the Feet before 
Fire, with Garlick and Lard well beaten together, over night. 
The Hoarseness will be gone next Day.” But, pray, sir, 
what day will the “ Garlick” be gone? 

Here, too, are nine receipts for the King’s Evil, wherein 
Cream of Tartar; “as much as lies on a Six-pence,” is sub- 
stituted for the sovgreign’s touch. 

Eight methods of cure are set for Leprosy, sea-bathing 
being one. For Raging Madness (543): “Set the Patient 
with his head under a great Water-fall, as long as his 
Strength will bear. Or pour Water on his Head out of a 
Tea-kettle.” Niagara or a penny squirt! 

The Elixir of Life had been discovered in 1765, and 
Mistress Collar had choice of three preventives of Old Age 
(580): Take Zar-water Morning and Evening; Tried. Or 
(581) Decoction of JVe¢tles: Either of these will probably 
renew the Strength for some Years; or (582) be electrified 
daily. 

And so, did space permit, we might copy these strange 
prescriptions for Plague and Pleurisy (an “ infallible” cure), 
Quinsy and Rheumatism, Scurvy and Small-Pox. Here is 
honey for Bee-stings, Treacle and hot toast for Stitch in 
the Side. The sufferer from Vertigo must “ snuff up daily 
the dew that is on Ala/low-leaves, in a May Morning about 
Sun-rise.” Lily-pads on the head will cure Sleeplessness. 
And so the alphabet runs on to the end, though without 
mention of our modern scourges, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
typhoid and typhus fevers, heart failure, and our French 
contemporary, Monsieur La Grippe. 

Besides all this there is an appendix (not so designated) 
giving tabular lists of diseases which may be cured or pre- 
vented by Col/d-Bathing, Water-drinking, Electrifying in a 
proper manner, and /asting-Spitt/e used as a lotion or taken 
internally. Then comes FINIs. 

We have had a good laugh together over “‘ Mary Collar 
her Book” and its contents. We are tempted to inquire 
into her history, and, if may be, to discover the finding of 
the crowner’s quest upon her body. But, with all the 
quaintness and apparent absurdity of this collection, it 
deserves better than ridicule. Its maker made no pro- 
fession of physic, but he was wiser than many of the medi- 
cal faculty of his time. They laughed at him even then, 
but he sturdily laughed back, and, we think, laughs last. 
From a hasty comparison of certain old prescriptions and 
books of household medicine with the greater part of this 
little tract, a layman hazards the opinion that medical 
science is not so far from Mr. Wesley’s standards now as 
it was in 1747, and, advance at what pace it may, its line 
will not with safety depart from his fundamental rules: 
Exercise, temperance, and proper food. 


A First-Class Match 
By Malcolm Bell 


“PLACE for you on drag at Lord’s,” was the mysterious 
telegram which, inscribed on pale pink paper in an orange 
envelope, informed me that, if I chose to betake myself to 
Lord’s cricket ground in the far north of London, | 
should find standing room upon a coach, whence I could 
obtain a comfortable view of the game. Now cricket is so 
essentially #4e English pastime that no one who would 
study that nation thoroughly can afford to refrain from 
entering, at least once, as far as the uninstructed stranger 
may, into its mysteries. These, on the surface, are mani. 
fold, but those who desire to “drink deep ” of this partic. 
ular “ Pierian spring” will find numerous tractates and 
volumes on the subject, and a record of casual impressions _ 
is all that can be given here. The first surprise to one 
accustomed to baseball is the huge extent of surface which 
the game necessitates. One man clad in snowy flannels 
is “ fielding,” I am instructed, comparatively near to us, 
while another, attired and occupied in the same fashion, js 
a mere white speck on the far horizon, and even the men 
who are batting and bowling in the center look small in 
the distance. Iam saved from the humiliation of expressed 
astonishment by an outburst of furious applause following 
a sound from the “pitch,” as the space between the 
wickets is called, resembling the pop of a pistol. A babel 
of shouts rises from every corner of the ground, “ Well hit, 
well hit,” “ Run it out,” as the batsmen exchange places 
at the opposing wickets as fast as they can scud. Twice 
they cover the intervening space at top speed, while a 
fielder far away chases the fleeting black dot that is 
the ball, and then, as it skips under the encircling rope, 
temporarily dispersing the many-hued cluster of spectators, 
they fall suddenly into a walk, and stroll leisurely back to 
their original positions. The fact that this is a “ bound- 
ary hit,” which at once counts four to the batsman, 
explains both the sudden cessation of their exertions and 
the amplitude of the inclosed greensward. 

But great as is the enthusiasm called forth by this not infre- 
quent feat, it is tame compared with the expressions of 
approval lavished upon subtle points which escape the 
notice and even the eyesight of the uninitiated. The ball 
flies like a swallow from the bowler’s hand, the batsman 
makes an imperceptible movement, and it stops dead at his 
feet, or rolls at most a few yards. A very feeble and 
ineffectual performance, thinks the ignorant, but a roar of 
“ Well played ” and the clapping of thousands of commend- 
ing palms convince him that something skillful has hap- 
pened which he wots not of, and that the driving or cutting 
of a ball for “three” or “four,” though useful, is not 
always the highest object to be attained. Again, the 
batsman apparently lets the ball leap past him without an 
effort, and the “ wicket-keeper ” crouched heedfully behind 
him catches it in its headlong career. An exactly similar 
event has fallen out more than once before without remark, 
but this “time the cheers break forth anew,-the wicket- 
keeper pitches the ball into the air, while the batsman, with- 
out a moment’s pause, turns from the wicket and walks off 
to the pavilion, to be received, since he has played his 
innings manfully, by multitudinous congratulations from 
friend and foe alike. He is “out,” and in all: probability | 
every man and woman on the ground except myself knows 
how and why, but an experience following close on my 
arrival teaches me not to demand too many explanations 
of my rosy-cheeked instructress. 

After a ball or two more, play ceased altogether, 
the batsmen loitered away from the wickets, and all 
the fielders seemed to be deserting in a_ body. 
“Over,” said the maiden, but in answer to my regrets 
at having come so nearly at the finish condescended 
to make clear, with much good-humored mockery, that 
“over,” in cricket at all events, does. not mean ended. 
There are two batsmen, and a bowler at each end, and 
in order that the shares of work or play shall be strictly 
equalized, each alternately bowls four or five balls in suc 
cession. The change, necessitating, as it does, a pause 
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while the complicated disposition of the “ field ” is entirely 
rearranged, is called “an over.” This is but one of many 

uzzling technicalities. A short, stout fielder near us is 
called “long leg,” and another six feet high and broad in 
proportion “ point,” not, as might be supposed, in humor- 


’ ous derision, but because their positions in the field are so 


designated. The attempt to appreciate all these delicacies 
is quickly abandoned by the wise stranger, and the merely 
external details are suffered to absorb the attention. The 
great stretch of greensward, brilliant in the July sunshine, 
enlivened by the ever-moving white figures of the 


players, is a wondrously pretty picture, but the serried 


ranks of onlookers incessantly distract the attention. 
Their number is extraordinary, and as one looks along 
the dense ring hemming in the ground, its general dark- 
ness relieved at frequent intervals by the bright dress 
and parasol of fair enthusiasts, a flower in a garden bed, 
one wonders how in this busy age and city so many men 
can spare a whole day to the idle enjoyment of other 
people’s active sport. Doubtless the ball games in some 
of the larger American cities attract as large a gathering, 
but that is only for a few hours in the later after- 
noon, and the people are drawn, for the most part, by the 
ever-dominant demon gain, for the betting incident to 
the game is one of the chief causes of its popularity. 
Here, on the other hand, there is not probably a single 
wager on the result, save, perhaps, certain pairs of gloves 
between a man and girl, a pretext for making her a present, 
since he will pay in either case. To this same lack of 
speculation are due the absence of the rough element, 
the impartial appreciation awarded to the skill of either 
side, the general good humor, and the impossibility of a 
mob of disappointed gamblers yelling and cursing at an 
umpire whose presumably honest decision may affect their 
pockets—a scene which not seldom disgraces the ball- 
ground and makes it a place to be avoided by women, to 


the loss of the game as much as to theirs. 


Literary Odds and Ends 


By Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey 


GRUBBING among the books in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, I came across the life and letters of Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan. | 

But what American ever heard of Mrs. Grant of Laggan ? 
Not many living, probably. But she, lucky woman! was a 
contemporary of Walter Scott, and knew him, and tells us, 
in paragraphs scattered here and there like plums in a wild 
waste of pudding, what she thought of him, and of some of 
his and her friends. She was a discriminating woman, 
and her plums have all the flavor of freshly gathered fruit. 

On first acquaintance she was not impressed with Scott’s 
appearance. She thought it commonplace and unpromis- 
ing. She contrasts it with that of the “ arch-critic”’ Francis 
Jeffrey. You would think, to see them together, she says, 
that the soul of each was lodged in the body of the other. 


For it was Jeffrey who looked the poet, rather than Scott ; 


Jeffrey whose ardent eye, nervousness of manner, and 
evidently quick perceptions kept one in constant expecta- 
tion of some brilliant flash of “ genius,” an expectation not 
often disappointed. 

Scott, on the other hand, had not a gleam of poetic fire 
in his countenance, which merely suggested good sense. 
Destitute of Jeffrey’s brilliancy, yet there was “much 
amusement and variety in his good-humored, unaffected 
conversation.” 

Elsewhere she again speaks of the fertility of Jeffrey’s 
mind, and of the fire of his countenance. Jeffrey’s por- 
trait certainly gives one this impression—the animated 


pose of the head and the large, speaking eyes. She sums_ 


up his (Jeffrey’s) conversational powers in one pithy sen- 
tence, where she says that he is so lavish, he “gives a 
guinea where a sixpence might do as well, but then he has 
no change and pays in gold.” 

However, she at last does full justice to Scott when she 
says: “Much has been said of Sir Walter Scott’s genius, 
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and the virtues of his spotless life; but you must have 
known him personally to appreciate the charm of his sim- 
plicity of manners, his good humor, sound sense, and genu- 
ine truth; that unostentatious yet ever-wakeful benevo- 
lence. Then in his conversation he never dazzled but 
always delighted you; it was always original, yet the sense 
of it [its originality] was lost for the time in the easy quiet- 
ness of his manner, consistent at the same time with 


perfect good-breeding. He seemed always more disposed 


to please and amuse than to shine; you met him with the 
impression that you ought to look up to him, but ere you 
were aware you found yourself on even ground with him, 
and wondered afterwards to find you had been so perfectly 
at your ease.” 

There! is there to be found anywhere a truer, a more 
delightful sketch of the great romancer? one that conveys 
better the impression of that simplicity which always accom- 
panies true greatness? In it we see Scott as we know him 
in Radwin’s portrait, with its “shut mouth, like a child’s, 
so impressionable, so innocent, so sad.” Yet Scott was 
ungrateful enough (when annoyed. by a report that Mrs. 
Grant had let out the secret of his authorship of the 
Waverley Novels) to say: “Good Mrs. Grant is so very 
cerulean, and surrounded by so many fetch-and-carry 
mistresses and missesses, and the maintainer of such an 
unmerciful correspondence, that though I would gladly do 
her any kindness in my power, yet I should be afraid to be 
very intimate with a woman whose tongue and pen are 
rather overpowering. . . . She is an excellent person, 
notwithstanding.” 

Some people, it seems, were positive that Boswell—John- 
son’s Boswell—wrote ‘“ Waverley,” though Mrs. Grant was 
as positive that he did not. She thought Boswell to be 
unquestionably a man of genius, but “I still continue fixed 
in the belief that the author of ‘Waverley’ is Walter Scott. 
I know his style of speaking, thinking, and observing so 
well that were he himself to swear as hard as Lord Coch- 
rane that he did not write it I would not believe him.” 

A young lady offered the following very young-ladyish 
criticism upon “Guy Mannering,” to Jeffrey’s infinite 


- amusement: “It is a great pity that such a clever book 


was not more genteel.” Jeffrey liked the society of 
accomplished women. He was extremely fond of Mrs. 
Carlyle, as we all know. But he did not regard with 
complacency feminine writers. He was merciless to all 
such, with the one exception of Miss Edgeworth. In his 
animosity to this class, somewhat small in his day, he 
reminded Mrs. Grant of the lass of whom Lear’s fool 
tells us, who, having made a fire of live eels, whenever 
the scorching creatures put up their heads in remonstrance 
hit them admonishingly with a stick, crying out, “ Down, 
wantons, down !” | 

Verily, had the arch-critic lived in our day he would 
have had his hands full ! 

Mrs. Grant wrote both prose and poetry, and there is a 
charming anecdote of the rewards of literary fame in her 
day. In 1823, when she was sixty-eight, and fifteen years 
before her death, a note was received by Constable, her 
publisher, asking if she were still living. An answer in 
the affirmative was returned, and a box promptly arrived 
directed to her. In it was a black silk dress, “‘ very good ;”’ 
three shawls, “one a large handsome silk, two very comely 
ones of a new kind of nondescript; a pair of excellent 
black silk stockings; six beautiful French cambric pocket- 
handkerchiefs, all marked ; two pairs of gloves ; and, neatly 
wrapped in paper, a gold sovereign to pay carriage, and a 
business-like invoice ”—all from an unknown admirer! 

It may interest some reader to know that Mrs. Grant was 
the author of the song beginning, “‘O where, tell me where 
has my Highland laddie gone ?” 
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Lost—-A Sorrow 
By Mrs. S. W. Weitzel 


I HAD a grief—ah me! a tender thing, 

Quivering and helpless, pierced with smart and sting. 
Apart and sacred, safe from Joy’s alarm, 

I held it in my bosom close and warm. 


Suns rose and stars ; above my drooping head, 
Life’s wide benignant courses kept their tread. 
My grief rose softly—’twas a day of spring— 
And flew away all on a silver wing. 


The Common Responsibility 


In the popular mind the social position of each person 
determines the kind of education he is to give to his chil- 
dren. With all our boasting of equality we make sharp 
distinctions in the very beginnings of education. 

Hundreds of women will work hard to raise money to 
support a free kindergarten, and glory in the number of 
tenement-house children on its rolls, who never send their 
own children to a kindergarten. Why is it? Does not 
the child of the millionaire have to become a member of 
the community as well as the child of the beggar to whom 
he gives a coin as he passes through the street? Think 
of the little despots who are growing up in nurseries, 
whose social training for the first five years of their lives 
is intrusted to an ignorant nursemaid whose chief attrac- 
tion is that the wages paid her induce her to keep the 
child clean and happy ; her methods of producing happi- 
ness being almost, and in many cases entirely, unknown 
to the parents. 

Wealthy men and women devote money and work hard to 
establish sewing-schools, when their own daughters may not 
know how to thread a needle. The daughter of the tenement- 
house is urged, and criticised if she does not readily accept 
the opportunity offered, to learn that art which is supposed 
to be necessary to the poor man’s wife. So with cooking, 
with, in fact, all we term manual training—they are set 
apart for the benefit of mange whom we class under that 
much-misapplied term “ poor.” 

While it may be a di, misfortune to the siliemunity 

at large for the poor man’s wife to be ignorant of domestic 
science, the calamity to the family is as great if the rich 
man’s wife is ignorant of domestic science. The waste is 
just as great in proportion to the income in any family 
where the wife is ignorant of the department of which she 
is the head. 

When mothers in the tenement-house do not know how to 
both feed and train their children ; when they do not know 
how to control to the best advantage the hygienic condi- 
tions under which they live, because of their number their 


ignorance produces a positive effect on vital and criminal. 


statistics. The rich man’s wife may purchase knowledge 
which she does not possess, but her ignorance leaves her 
and her family at the mercy of the servant whom she hires 
at so much a month. Every wife, independent of her 
social condition, is responsible for the administration of 
her home—the health and happiness of her family. Her 
ignorance of domestic science, of hygiene, of the use of 
money, of her responsibility to the position she has assumed, 
is disastrous to the family whether her yearly income is 


-represented by three figures or by six. 


It is not necessary to the family health that the wife 
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and mother should know a dozen languages ; but if she 
does not know how to use the money placed at her dis. 


‘posal, how her baby should be fed and clothed, how to 


make her home attractive, loss, sickness, death, and temp- 
tation are sure to result from her ignorance. 

Education is not a matter of social opportunity accepted 
or compelled ; it is an individual responsibility. 

How far each home raises the standards of national 
health and morals depends on the degree of knowledge on 
these vital subjects the heads. of the home possess, not on 
their bank account and social position. 7 


The “‘ Family ” and Modern 
Civilization 
By Maria Upham Drake 


THE Family is the first unit of the social organization, 
and it remains the vital center of that group of social 
institutions which constitute the State. The health of the 
whole social life depends primarily upon the health of the 
Family, as an institution. As the physical condition of 
the body depends upon the condition of each bodily organ, 
so the health of the social organism is dependent upon the 
health of each social institution ; but as in the body some 
organs are more closely related to its vitality than others, 
so in the social organism the Family is more closely 
related to its very life than any other institution—not only 
because life is most influenced at its source, but also 
because all through the formative period of youth it is. 
not the church, nor the school, but the home which most 
determines character. 

If we study closely the relation of the different institu- 
tions to the Family in any community, we shall see this. 
truth illustrated. Take the “ Family ” and the “ School.” 
We shall see that it is where the 4omes are doing the best 
work that the schools reach the highest standard. Said 
a discouraged teacher: “If the parents would do //er 
part, how much easier and pleasanter would our work 
become ; but, as it is, much of our time must be spent in 
doing police duty, because of lack of habits of obedience: 
and self-control in the pupils.” -It is not only a founda- 
tion of the best elements of moral character which the 
school needs for its best work, but there is an z#fe//ectual 
work which the parents should do in harmonious co-opera- 
tion with the teachers. Study the work of the Church and 
you will find the same truth—the need of the co-operation 
of the Home. 

_ There are hosts of young people who are indifferent 
as to religious matters, drifting hither and thither, because 
of lack of spiritual development and religious training in 
the home. The churches, having thus too much work. 
thrown upon them, are obliged to work spasmodically and 
call in help to rouse these young people to formative pur- 
poses. The homes are the natural feeders of the Church. 


_If the spiritual work of the Family were done as it should 


be, the great majority of the young people from Christian 
homes would enter the Church before the dangerous years. 
of early maturity. We can never go on, as a nation, to 
the heights of a spiritual civilization until the Family does. 
this spiritual work. 

The tendency in modern life has been for many years 
toward the multiplying of organizations, and the result has. 
been to lessen the interest in the Family and weaken the 
sense of parental responsibility. . But not any nor all other 
organizations can take the place or do the work of the 
Family. That, as a nation, with all our educational priv- 
ileges and our religious freedom, we have not reached a. 


higher moral character—that we have so much to be | 


ashamed of in our political life, our trade morals, our social 
scandals, the records of our divorce courts—is due in great. 
part to the moral and spiritual inactivity of the Family. 

The warden of Sing Sing Prison, when asked what he con- 
sidered the greatest factor in production of the criminal: 
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character, said: “ The lack of training in obedience in the 
home.” 


Here, then, lies one of the weaknesses of modern life. 


The Family is failing to meet the demands upon it of a 
higher and more complex civilization. It is not enough 
that the Family should do as good work as it ever did; it 
must do Jetter work, and to a certain extent different 
work, as civilization progresses, if it is to hold its God- 
appointed place. So only can there be a perfect balance 
of institutional activities and perfect health in the body 
politic. 3 
: The social organism develops by constant readjustment 
to constant changes in social conditions. The social con- 
ditions have very greatly changed in the last fifty years, 
and the readjustment of our institutions to these 
changes has caused great ferment along certain lines. 
We hear endless discussions over the new education 
and the new theology, but little thought is given as yet 
to new ideals for the home life; and there must surely 
be an awakening in |this direction if we are to preserve 
the Family and secure the sacredness of the marriage 
tie. ‘The enemies of the family life are many, and they 
are on the alert to point out its inefficiency. The very 
conditions of modern life are at war with the privacy and 
unity of home life, and all the while the men and women 
of the future have a right to demand of us the best prep- 
aration possible for the wonderful age in which they are 
to live. | 

What is the true work of the Family amid the new 
conditions of modern life? What are the new ideals 
which should govern the home? These are the questions 
for the educated women of the present to ponder and dis- 
cuss. Let the college graduate, with her wider range of 
intellectual vision and her greater mental power, bring 
herself into touch with practical life at this point, and help 
to form those ideals for which we wait. Of all the studies 
of the higher education, the one of most vital interest to 
women, and through women to the State, is the study of 
sociology. When we have solved the complex problems 
of modern home life, then, and not till then, shall we be 


_ ready to help solve the problems of State. ‘The ideal 


home must precede the ideal State, and when we have 


reached the ideal relationship of the sexes in the home, - 


the expansion of these will produce their ideal relationship 
in the State. It is of no use for us to try to work out the 
problem the other way. All history shows this reciprocal 
relationship between the Family and the State. Tyranny 
in the Roman home meant tyranny in the State, and the 
absence of all authority and obedience in the family life 
means lawlessness in the State. For every great problem 
now before the State there is a corresponding problem of 


family life. 


There are multitudes of women to-day who are weary of 
so much clamor about their rights, but who are earnestly 
eager as to their duties. These feel the thrill of new life- 
forces, and with prophetic instinct are waiting for the reve- 
lation which shall give direction to their inspired energies. 
They are sure that no revelation can be from God which 


does not show them how to be better sisters and daugh- 


ters, better wives and mothers. 

If the Higher Education may but help us to penetrate 
the deeper meanings of our common relationships, then shall 
we indeed be able to lay the true sociological foundation 


of the Republic of God. 
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The True Kindergarten 
By Mrs. Grace C. Kempton 


THERE are many so-called kindergartens which are 
nothing but infant schools, carried on with some slight 
resemblance to Froebel’s plan, applied with different degrees 
of intelligence. If parents will make themselves acquainted 
with the essential features of a true kindergarten, they will 
be able to judge whether or not their children are being 
properly served, and gradually the shams will be given up 
and replaced by honest and scientific work. 

The first principle in Froebel’s plan is a following of 
nature throughout the education of the child. It appears 
then that whatever is abnormal, unnatural, or unchildlike 
may at once be condemned as zof the real thing. 

Where the kindergartner is guided by the true principle, 
her programme for the morning will be one of gentle 
action and reaction. Play while standing in a circle will 
follow the occupations at the tables, with sometimes the 
variety of well-planned physical exercises and marching. 
Play, when the children are active and the kindergartner 
the more passive guide, follows the opposite kind—the 
kindergartner actively impressing the children with some- 
thing which they will subsequently represent. 

The law of opposites (or equilibrium) which we see 
illustrated in this intelligent work is nature’s first law, 
therefore no system can be called atura/ where it is 
not so constantly applied that it becomes habitual to the 
children. 

In the circle they turn first to the right and then to the 
left; in their designing, too, which grows very rapidly 
under the kindergartner’s guidance, they constantly apply 
the law, thus insuring symmetry, and at least the beauty of 
order. Therefore, in visiting kindergartens, if we see chil- 
dren building with blocks, laying sticks, rings, or planes, 
or pin-sticking, without the application of “the law,” we 
may know that the kindergartner is at most in possession 
only of the shell—hardly that—of Froebel’s beautiful gift 
to humanity. 

Imitation is excluded from true kindergarten work, 


except for a well-considered purpose. The work and play 


are done either from direction—which makes a mental 
exercise in concentration—or from zavention, which encour- 
ages the originality and artistic spirit of the child. Plays 
and songs are learned, not by rote, but by developing a 
sympathy and acquaintance with the subject represented 
in the play—the spirit of the play. Then the kindergart- 
ner gives the children the words as spontaneously as possi- 
ble, not reading them. Action and word, knowing and 
doing, are constantly united, making the play real to the chil- 
dren. If this is done with the least taint of self-conscious- 
ness, Froebel’s spirit is not present. By leading the chil- 
dren, as a body, to think onlv of the picture she is making 
to their minds, the skillful kindergartner guards against 
any development of self-consciousness or love of praise. 
She literally leads them “ to hide themselves behind their 
subject.” The words of the kindergarten plays are some- 
times a little crude; the spirit is always true, simple, and 


harmonious. The kindergartner is filled with the spirit, 


and while she often says not a word of the object she has 
in view, she leads the children gently to her goal. Routine 
is opposed to Froebel’s belief, and we find none in a true 
kindergarten, while order, promptness, and punctuality are 


always present. 
Every child is the Child of God, the Child of Man, and, 


what will perhaps be more quickly appreciated, the Child 


of Nature. These three covenants each child is born into, 
says Froebel, and with us rests the responsibility of devel- 


oping them and binding them as they may be bound, or, 


by not providing the true conditions: for their growth, 
allowing the child to be separated further and further from 
each until they can scarcely be found. Starting with 
this hypothesis, the kindergartner knows what she has 
within each child. She therefore asks of him, not with 
doubt as to his response and his sympathy, but with abso- 
lute assurance that what she wants is there; and hers is 


the responsibility of drawing it out to the child’s unfolding 
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consciousness. ‘The results of this assuring and reassur- 
ing treatment afe surprising. Many a perplexed mother 
has asked, “ Why isn’t my child the same orderly, obedient 
little boy at home that he is in kindergarten? I should not 
know him forthe same child.” The kindergarten is a minia- 
ture world, and every opportunity for every civility is expressed 
in it. The child thus forms the habit at a very early age 
of regarding the rights of others. Contrast this with the 
narrowing influence of play or work by himself, even under 
the most watchful mother’s eye. The development of 
courtesy is very evident—the etiquette of the kindergarten 
being one and the same with society etiquette, except that 
it is better, for it is sincere and simple. The child in 
changing his place in the circle is never allowed to pass in 
front of his companions; never allowed to come or go 
without word of greeting or farewell. Childhood is too 
sensitive, too impressive, not to be affected by this constant 
habit. Where home conditions favor it, and often where 
they do not, the mother’s heart is gladdened by the appear- 
ance of some little gallantry not taught by her. The con- 
stant use of music and rhythm is soothing to the American 


nervous system, a development of moral feeling, and an. 


outlet of the child’s desire for expression. 

The scientific work is never forced nor technical, but 
awakening, developing of truth, accuracy, and keen obser- 
vation. The constant progressive use of the senses puts 
the child into possession of his finest tools. The co-opera- 
tion of the hand in every work develops manual skill ; is, 
in fact, a daby-s/ojd. In mathematics we have our most 
evident proof of the mental gain from a preparatory course 
of kindergarten training. ‘The work—or really play—is 
all done in the concrete; with the intelligent use of the 
simplest natural means the child lays an absolutely thor- 
ough foundation for the study of abstract number in the 
advanced schools. He learns first of one, having ones of 
different kinds given him to use. Then two of a kind, and 
the recognition of every process possible with two being 
unconsciously developed ¢hrough play ; and so on up to 
twenty. All superficial drill of the “tables” is by this 
work made unnecessary. When he enters the advanced 
schools they are all known, having been made by himself 
in experience many times repeated. In the same way 
fractions are robbed of their terror and complexity. The 
child learns first of halves, by making and explaining 
halves ; then quarters ; changes a mixed number into frac- 
tions, and ze versa, all without difficulty because Ae és 
doing it, and is perfectly familiar with every preceding 
step. Without developing forwardness or precocity, the 
child is treated as an intelligent being, and enters school 
life as such. Though the transition is sometimes painful 
because of some abnormal methods still used in our fine 
public schools, he is sure to become adjusted, and shows 
results gratifying to parents and teachers. He has been 
started well. Senses are sharpened, channels opened, 
powers of observation and concentration acquired, a 
knowledge of nature’s elements and a truly noble spirit of 
poetry and high morality inculcated. Judge whether or 
not the whole life of the child will be the better for it. 


Suffer as the vine does. The cutting off of the branch by the 
pruner’s knife is not lost strength. , 


From childhood and its earliest days men need to be drawn 
and to be thrust upward. Pain and sorrow are the thrustings, 
the pushes, as it were. Joys, acting upon desire, draw men 
upward. Pain, from behind, pushes them up. Pain is not an 
evil, it is a great good; and a human being created without any 
more susceptibility to pain than the lower and duller animals 
have would be worthless, absolutely worthless. 


Would you like to have the face of your husband become 
gradually visible as you disposed of the contents of your soup- 
plate? or the favorite dimple of your eldest born be partially 
revealed as you disposed of your fish, while the curl in the 
middle of the forehead of the little girl who was often naughty 


but never horrid, because she was yours, is seen?—then — 


you will have the family portraits painted on your dinner set. 


It is said that such an order has been given by the Princess of 
Waies. 


The Christian Union 
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A Case of Thoughtlessness 


THE other afternoon I got into a car of the Sixth Avenue 
Elevated road, going up town. At the next station above 
where I entered the car, a father, mother, and a boy about 
five or six years old got into the same car. A seat was 
given to the mother, who made room for the boy beside 
her; after a time the father got a seat, and tried to per- 
suade the boy to come over to him. The boy very irritably 
refused, and with pouting lips clung closer to his mother, 
A few stations further on, a seat beside the mother was 
vacated, and then the father changed his seat to the vacant 
one beside his wife. Each moved, and the small boy was 
persuaded to kneel between them and look out of the win- 
dow. No sooner was he comfortably settled than the 
father began amusing himself by pulling the boy’s ears, 
pinching his cheeks, shoving his elbows off the window- 
sill, pulling his feet.. At every manifestation of anger or 
impatience the father would throw his head back and laugh, ~ 


' At last he made the boy cry, and his enjoyment reached a 


climax, as he now kept saying in an audible whisper, “ Cry 
baby! cry baby!” 

The poor little fellow was a painful object. He was 
very thin, had tiny bones, and was evidently worn out 
nervously, and without doubt his physical condition was 
due entirely to the thoughtless cruelty of his father, a big, 
healthy, careless, fun-loving man—lI had almost written 
monster—selfish and dense to every finer emotion. The 
patient expression on the mother’s face, as she mechani- 
cally soothed the boy, proved that the experience was too 
common to even arouse comment in her own mind. 

The next morning I picked up the “Tribune,” and 
turned at once to areport of the doings at Chautauqua; the 
proceedings of the Woman’s Club were repoited, the prin- 
cipal subject being the training of children. 

“‘Q. How would you break a child of the habit of teas- 
ing? A. By breaking older people of the habit of teasing 
the child,” were question and answer that brought vividly 
to mind the incident of the evening before. 

What a future of rasped nerves and false standards of 


amusements was being established through a father’s 


thoughtlessness ! 


From the Day’s Mail 
Dear Christian Union: 

One day last summer a company of ladies gathered about a 
large table in a hotel parlor for a game of logomachy. Din- 
ner was over, but it was still early evening, and out-of-doors it — 
was very wet from a recent shower. The children of the house 
were racing through the halls and parlors, and making so much 
noise that the party at the table could hardly hear themselves 
speak. Every few minutes a mother would see her child out on 
the wet grass, and dart from the room to bring back the truant. 
One of the party, a young married woman, who had known 
something about kindergarten methods, went into the next 
room, where she found an old box of logomachy. She spread 
the letters on a table, and, calling the children together, asked 
them if they would not like to play a game of logomachy too. 

They came eagerly, and seated themselves for their spelling- 
match; and this friend of humanity in general, and of children 
in particular, helped them to amuse themselves for an hour. A _ 
few of them knew how to spell, but the rest knew hardly any of 
the letters. If a child spelled cat with five letters, not one of 
which was in the word, it made no difference ; she was a picture 
of self-satisfaction; the younger ones were charmed with her 
skill, and the older ones were intensely amused. 7 

The ladies in the other parlor were watching the children’s fun 
with interest, and one of them asked the leader of the game how 
she had been able to keep them so quiet. She replied: “The chil- 
dren thought they were playing the same game the older people 
were enjoying ; that was the secret of it.” 

GENEVIEVE M. CONOVER. 
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Birds in their Homes 
On the Tree-Tops 


By Olive Thorne Miller 


THERE is the kingbird, who is generally to be seen sit- 
ting solemnly on a fence or low perch, looking out for 
flying insects. His nest is probably near the top of some 
tree not far away ; it may be an apple tree, and it may be 
a tall oak. It is a large and comfortable, though not very 
beautiful, home, and it needs to be roomy, for tree babies 
have to stay at home till they are well feathered and can 
fly. 

ae of the most interesting studies I ever made was of 
akingbird family of three little ones and their parents, 
two or three years ago ; and last summer, when I happened 
to be staying near a raspberry hedge, a family just like the 
one I had grown so fond of, three youngsters with two 
grown-ups, Came every day to get the berries. 

A very noticeable thing about these little people is their 
fondness for each other; they can’t bear to be separated. 
Even after they have been a week or two out of the nest, 
if they lose sight of each other in the excitement of flying 
around, no sooner do they settle down than they begin to 
call, and each one flies or hops nearer and nearer the 
other, till soon the three sit on the same twig, as near 
together as they can crowd. It is a lovely sight. If the 
middle one gets too much squeezed, he has a cool way of 
‘stepping up on the back of a brother or sister, and getting 
down on the outside; and no one seems to mind being 
made a step of. 

One of the prettiest nests on the trees is made by the 
wood pewee, a small, melancholy-looking fellow, who sits 
hours at a time on a fence or twig, calling “ pe-o-wee ” in 
a mournful tone. Not that he is in the least unhappy ; it 
is simply his way of expressing himself.. While he sits 
there, looking as if he were mourning the loss of all his 
friends, he is really watching sharply for something to eat. 
Every few minutes he flies out a short distance and returns, 
and that is when he catches a fly or some insect. ‘“ Pe-o- 
wee ’’ is not all he can say; he has a very sweet song quite 


_ different, though so low that it is not often heard. 


The home of the baby pewee is a graceful affair, shaped 
more like a saucer than a cup, and so shallow that when 
the bird is sitting one can see almost her whole body 
above the edge. It is covered outside with bits of lichen, 
and looks from below like a knot or some excrescence on 
the horizontal crotch of the dead limb where it is usually 
placed. The young pewee is a pretty, fluffy little fellow, 
and the wonder is that he does not get shaken out of his 
flat nest. Perhaps the difficulty of staying in is the reason 
that he is so soon about in the trees with his parents. 

The best-made nest I know belongs to the tree-builders, 
the American goldfinch. It is just opposite in shape to 
the wood-pewee’s, being a deep cup fastened in an upright 


crotch, and it is neatly woven of fine material, with a soft, — 


thick bed of thistledown for the youngsters to lie on. 
The birds themselves are so winning in manner, and their 
songs and calls are so sweet, that I don’t see how any one 
can have the heart to disturb their nest ; but if a boy who 
wants it will first watch the little family take flight, and 
then get leave to cut off the branch with its nest, he will 
have a prize. 

The least fly-catcher, a plain little brown bird who sits 
on a twig by the hour, calling “ che-bek! che-bek! che- 
bek !” every time with a jerk as though he would snap his 
head and tail off, has—or rather his mate*+has—a snug little 
home high up in some slender tree, hugged close against 
the trunk, and so small one can hardly see it from the 
ground. One of these birds that I saw last summer did 


‘not in the least care for my looking at her, even with a 


Staring opera-glass. She knew very well that no one 
could touch her up in her sky-parlor, and I believe she 
knew the tree was too small for even a sharp little squirrel 
to climb. Nothing more comical than those little dots of 


fly-catcher babies when they first leave the nest was ever. 


seen ; even when they are grown up they are hardly as big 
as one’s thumb. 
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An interesting bird-home on the trees belongs to the 
mocking-bird of the South, whom we see here only in 
cages, poor things! The nest itself is not particularly nice, 
being about as big as a robin’s, made of strings and many 
other things, with a bit of newspaper if it is to be had, and 
resting on a foundation of dead twigs piled carelessly 
together, as it seems. I suppose that the only reason that 
the first strong wind does not blow the nest down is that it 
is built on a large branch that does not move much. 

The greatest interest of the mocking-bird’s nest is the little 
people that live in it, and the hurry they feel to get out in 
the world for themselves—like some little folks without 
feathers! Before they can stand up on their shaky bits of 
legs they begin to cry so loudly that everybody can hear 
them ; and then the idle men and boys of the neighborhood 
begin to watch, for every mocking-bird baby is worth a good 
price. 

_Unfortunately for him, the baby mocker cannot be 
persuaded to stay in the nest tillhe can fly. The moment 
he can scramble out, he goes upon the tree, and very soon 
after that he thinks he can fly, I suppose, for he launches 
out as though he would go a mile. Alas! he finds his 
wings of little use, and he always comes flopping and 
struggling to the ground. Thenishis hour of deadly peril, 
for cats or children pick him up and eat him or cage him, 
whichever they choose. 

The rose-breasted grosbeak, who builds in trees, though 
not very high, furnishes one of the most attractive groups 
in the Museum in Central Park. What makes it particu- 
larly interesting is the fact that he has his whole family 
out on the branches around him, One who has never 
seen a nestful of birdlings out for the first time can learn 
here what a pretty sight it is. 

This bird is a charming singer, but, like his red cousin, 
he is rather shy, while the mother rosebreast seems to be 
positively certain that everybody wants to carry off her 
babies. I have tried many times to get a good look at 
them, but she has always been too sharp for me. They 
are either the most obedient of birdlings, or else the 
mother calmly knocks them off their.perch to get them out 
of sight. Several times when I have seen one high up on 
a tree, and tried to examine it through my glass, the 
mother has appeared with a sharp “klink” and flown 
directly at her bantling. Whether she actually hit it or 
not I cannot say, but the young bird always disappeared 
with her on the other side, so I have never felt really 
acquainted with the rose-breasted baby. 

The humming-bird is another who sets up his home- 
stead on a tree. This may be the least of our birds in 
size, but he has spirit enough for an eagle. I saw one last 
summer dash, with squeaky cries, after another hummer 
who dared to visit his flower-garden. The stranger dis- 
appeared, and the valiant hero came back, perched on a 
columbine stem, flirted his tail and shook his wings, -look- 
ing this way and that after the enemy for sometime. This 
warlike spirit seemed very droll in a mere atom like a 
humming-bird. 

The humming-bird’s nest, with its two eggs not much 
bigger than peas, is a beautiful affair and a great prize, but 
the bird is so little and so wise in its nest-building that I 
haven’t much fear of anybody’s finding it. 

It would take the whole newspaper to tell of the nest- 
lings that grow up in the trees, from the daintiest war- 
blers to the big, clumsy crow in the woods, and each one 
is deeply interesting. The young crow, who cries, like a 
human baby, “ Ma-a-a! ma-a-a!” is very amusing. No 
pleasure in taking nests and driving away the owners 
can compare with the enjoyment I had last summer in 
watching Mamma Crow teach good manners to her comical 


big babies. 


—He that doth not think at all upon what he is to do, will 
never do any thing well; and he who doth nothing but think, 
had as good do nothing at all—Zar/ of Clarendon. 

—Where a book raises your spirit, and inspires you with 
noble and courageous feelings, seek for no other rule to judge 
the event by; it is good and made by a good workman.—/ohn 
de la Bruyeére. 
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The Pine-wood and the Wind 


By Gratiana Shanter 


THERE was once a Pine-wood. The trees grew dark 
and thick, and it spread for many miles. 

But it was unhappy and in trouble. All day long the 
Pine-trees moaned and sighed; and all night long they 
sang strange songs ; but they were always songs of sorrow. 

Then they asked the Wind what they were to do. 

“You fly everywhere,” they cried, hoarsely, “over all 
rom woods of the world; what cam we do? Wahatcan we 

0?” 

“You must wait,” said the Wind. “That is all you can 
do.” But he kissed their tall spires gently, for he was very 
fond of them. | 

The Pine-trees grew restless; terrible things were hap- 
pening among them, and rumors reached them from the 
_ outside ranks which filled them with fear and dismay. 

For, to tell the truth, the Pine-trees grew too thickly and 
too closely. Little light found its way between them ; and 
the sunshine, never. No bird sang in the dead brown under- 
growth, and not a blade of grass nor a flower grew below. 

But the trees which grew on the edge of the plantation 
looked into another world, though the world was only 
another Pine-wood, and just across the road. 

Ah! what a different world to theirs! For the Pines 
grew tall and stately, and the sun shone down between 
their rich green branches, making golden dancing lights 
upon the emerald grass below. The primroses looked up 
with rare, pale faces, while the bluebells spread like a sky 
on earth, and laughing children came and played there, 
and plucked the graceful grasses and the flowers. The 
Pine-trees sang great anthems, but they were always 
anthems of joy. 

So the Pines on the edge of the neglected plantation 
told the rest of their brethren all they saw and heard. 

“Why are we so different?” they cried. ‘What is the 
matter with us? Ah! whatcanwedo? Whatcan we do?” 
And all through the melancholy plantation rang the sad, 
despairing cry, “‘ What can we do?” 

“Oh, Wind, have pity, and tell us!’ they moaned. “The 
very children cling to their mothers’ skirts as they pass us 
by; not a bird sings in our branches, not a flower blooms 
below. We are cursed! we are cursed!” they moaned. 
And all through the wood they moaned, “ We are cursed!” 

But the Wind above knew that they, of themselves, could 
do nothing ; so he only whispered, “ Wait.” 

One day the Pines on the edge of the wood heard two 
men talking. 

“ Yes,” said one, “I have always felt sorry for this poor, 
neglected place. If well treated, in five years’ time it will 
be every bit as pretty a spot as the one over the way.” 

“You have bought this lot ?” said the other. ‘“ Well, to 
me it has always seemed accursed, dark, dismal, and 
unhappy. There are no signs of life anywhere. The very 
birds of the air seem to shun the place, as if it were haunted 
by some evil thing.” | 

“Come and visit me three years hence,” returned his 
friend, “and you will then see that there will not be much 
to choose between this poor, howling wilderness and yon- 
der primrose-carpeted paradise.” | 

Think what a commotion this caused among the Pine- 
trees! “It has come at last! It has come at last!” they 
whispered. And all the Pine-trees: swayed and bowed, 
and whispered, “It has come at last!” * Wind,” they 
cried, “tell us what will happen !” 

But the Wind, though he knew quite well, would not tell 
them, for he dared not. ; 

That night the Pine-trees sang together: 

“It has come at last! Oh, yes, it has come at last! 
Soon we shall be as our neighbors yonder; full of sun- 
shine, joy, and life. Soon we shall be no longer accursed. 
Oh, Wind, tell us how it will be ?” 

But the Wind said nothing. 

“How the Pine-trees whisper to-night!” said the pass- 
ers-by. 

Next morning a number of woodmen came to the forest 
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with axes, ropes, and saws. Chop, chop, went the axes, 
and the woodmen laughed and talked. 

But a shiver of dismay and horror swept through the Pine. 
wood. | | 

“ Wind,” they cried, with trembling voices, “tell us what 
is the meaning of this. Our brethren are falling down on aj] 
sides; will they ever rise again ?” 

“ Never !” said the Wind. 

“Which will fall, and which be left ?” 

“The weak will fall, and the strong will stand. It is the 
way of the world,” said the Wind. 

Then they tossed their arms about, and bowed in great 


despair. For it was all very terrible. 
“What a wind there is!” said the woodmen. “One 
can hardly tell which way the trees will fall. It is a good 


job, this of our master’s; the trees were killing one 
another. It will make a pretty place by and by.” 

_ Ah, but what a sacrifice!” wept the Pines. “All our 
beloved brothers to fall that a few might stand and look 
beautiful 

That night the sun set red, and glowed deep into the 
heart of the Pine-wood. 3 

“What is that?” they asked the Wind, for it warmed 
their very marrow, and they had never seen it before. 

“ That is the sun,” said the Wind. 

And that night the Wind sang a song to the Pines; 
while they rocked and swayed, and mourned over their 
dead brothers. 

“Do not wail,” sang the Wind; “do not mourn, 0 
Pine-trees. Some must suffer that others may rejoice; it 
is the way of the world. But to-morrow the sun will be 
here again, bringing new life to you, with hope and 
love.” 

‘¢ To-morrow ?” wailed the Pines ; ‘to-morrow the wood- 
men will be here again with their murderous ax; do not 
speak of to-morrow !” 

“Hush!” sang the Wind through their swaying tops. 
“Wush! To-morrow? To-morrow? Ah, who can tell 
what will happen to-morrow? Things may happen to- 
morrow which cannot come to pass to-day. Why, to-mor- 
row may even hear you bless the woodcutters.”’ 

Never, never wailed the Pines. 

“That is a long time,” said the Wind. 

“ Listen, listen, O wailing Pines! Some must suffer 
that others may rejoice. Wait. High on your swinging 
tops the missel-thrush will call, deep in your shady 
depths the wood-dove bill and coo. Between your rich 
green branches and along your flowery floor the sun will 
dance and glint, while in your shadowy aisles the lovers 
will plight their vows.”’ 

The Pine-trees did not believe him, but wailed all the 
louder for their dead brothers. 

“They are unreasonable,” said the Wind. “ But that is 
the way of the world.” 

And he knew what he was talking about, for he had 
seen a great deal of it. 7 

‘“‘ How the Pine-woods wail to-night !” said the passers- 
by, and wrapped their cloaks more closely around them. 

Three years later came the owner of the plantation 
along the road between the two Pine-woods. _ 

“No,” said the friend who was with him, “I would not 
have believed it was the same spot. What wonders you 
have done!” 

“ Nay,” said the other, “I did but let in the sun and 
the air of heaven, and Nature did the rest. It was indeed 
a gruesome spot before. Now the birds sing in the 
branches, and the children haunt the glades, for the flow- 
ers are a sight to behold.” 

The Wind went softly whispering through the Pine 
wood, high up amid the tapering spires and waving 
branches. 

“Ah, Wind,” sighed the happy Pines, “you indeed 
spoke the truth to us. We are blessed now, where once 
we were cursed.” 

“Light and love,” sighed the Wind, “have taken the 
curse away; and a few short years, the memory of their 
dead brothers. But that is the way of the world.” 

So the Wind flew away ; and that is the end of the story. 
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Two Morning Drives 


H! There was no sound for a minute, 
and then the same little sob came through 
the bushes, “ Oh!” 

On the bench under the big oak 
Grandpa Graham was reading the morn- 
ing paper. He turned at once and 
looked through the bushes. At first he 

could not see anything, but when the plaintive little “Oh !” 

came the second time he got up, and, pushing the thick 
bushes aside, he saw a bundle of white. It was baby 

Grace, holding tight to her hoople and crying, as she looked 

through the fence, after the dog-cart in which Phil and 

Cousin Lucy were riding. 7 

“ Why ! why !” exclaimed Grandpa, “ what is the matter ?” 

Grace turned to Grandpa, crying, “‘ They would not let 
me go.” 

“ Well, well, we must see why, and then, perhaps, if it 


should stop raining tears, we might harness old Gray, and 


go ourselves.” And Grandpa took Grace in his arms and 
walked back through the drive. 

Of course it stopped raining tears at once, and there 
were sO many sunny smiles that you would almost believe 


_ that the blue eyes and yellow hair were part of a rainbow. 


Soon Grandpa and baby Grace were driving along the 
same road down which the dog-cart had gone. 

The squirrels seemed to have come out to show them- 
selves. The birds chirped and called, as if the sight of two 
very happy people, one with yellow hair and one with silver, 
was a beautiful one. Around the corner of the road, 
when about two miles from home, Grandpa and Grace 
met the dog-cart coming back. Phil’s face was very red, 
and Lucy’s was as dark and forbidding as frowns and 
scowls could make it. 

“Grandpa! Grandpa!” called Lucy, “I want to get in 


and go with you,” and she stood up in the dog cart as if 


she expected to jump out and climb in with Grandpa 
and Grace. | 
“Oh, no!” answered Grandpa, driving calmly on. “We 


are following an example set early this morning, and do 


not want to know who would like to go driving with us.” 
Phil’s face grew redder, and Lucy sat down suddenly, 
with a face that in color matched Phil’s. 


“Why, Grandpa! You did not take Lucy. There is | 


plenty of room.” Grace could not understand Grandpa. 

“ Never mind, deary ; Grandpa wants you this morning.” 
And just then a squirrel ran nimbly along the fence, and 
whisked his tail at Grace as he sprang up the tree. 

Grandpa began to tell a wonderful story of a squirrel 
family that lived in an oak tree on the farm where Grandpa 
was born, and where he lived when he was a boy. While 
Grace and Grandpa were having this delightful time 
together, Phil and Lucy were driving toward home. 

“T think this is the most hateful place I ever was in,” 
said Lucy, as she was bumped back into her seat by the 
Starting of the pony. “I think my papa and mamma 
were very mean to leave me here,” and Lucy threw her- 
self around on the seat. 

“TI wish you would sit around so that I could drive,” 
said Phil, sulkily. Lucy moved as little as possible, and 
muttered, “I will drive ; that’s what I came out for.”’ 

“You don’t know how to drive, and you will not do 
what I tell you to do, and, anyway, I would have taken 
Grace if it had not been for you,” ind poor Phil would 
have cried if he had not felt ashamed to let Lucy see him. 

“Well, if you wanted her so much, why didn’t you take 
her?” was Lucy’s reply, in.a most disagreeable voice. 

Phil did not answer. | 

“T want to drive. I can drive just as well as you can,” 
persisted Lucy. | 7 

“Lucy, don’t pull the reins. You nearly threw us over, 


_ pulling the lines as you did when I gave them to you before.” 


“Well, I won’t pull any more. I want to drive.” 

Phil looked distressed and angry both. Just then 
Dapple gave a decided switch with his tail, and tossed his 
head so decidedly that Phil knew his patience was 
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exhausted, and he would not endure any nonsense. Tak- 
ing the lines more firmly in his hand, Phil tapped Dapple 
lightly, and he hurried on toward home. 

Lucy, who knew nothing about driving, was sure it was 
easy. She thought, “ Anybody could hold the lines.” When 
she urged Phil to go driving with her, and impatiently pro- 
tested against hunting up Grace, it was because she was 
so anxious to do that which seemed to her so easy. 


After they had got fairly going down the road she coaxed 


Phil to let her drive, but almost the first thing she did was 
to pull hard on one line, turning the pony so suddenly that 
he nearly turned the cart over. Phil grabbed the ‘ines 


and turned the pony back, and then explained to Lucy 


what she had done. When she had driven on again, a 
cart came from the other way. Phil told Lucy to pull the 
right line, but she was confused and pulled the left line. 
The heavy wagon almost took the wheel off the dog-cart, 
and did leave a long, deep scratch on its polished side. 
This was too much for Phil, and he took the lines out of 
Lucy’s hand, saying, “ You know nothing about driving; I 
cannot let you drive.” This was the beginning of the 
quarrel, but it did not end until they drove into the barn. 
Rather a bad beginning for a visit. Lucy only reached 
there the morning before, and she-was to stay two weeks. 
She ran at once to her room, and, beginning to put her 
things in her trunk, stopped when she heard Grandpa drive 
into the yard. She looked out, and when Grandpa kissed 
Grace as he put her down, then 
Lucy saw her run up to Phil and 
hold up her mouth for a kiss. 
After this Lucy came slowly 
down the stairs. Grandpa greet- 
ed her pleasantly, patted her on 
the head, and said, “ You will 
find the children out- 
doors, dear.” Soon all 
clouds had floated off, 


and Grandpa smiled when he heard the children laughing. 

That afternoon Lucy and Phil were playing battledore 
and shuttlecock, but when Grandpa came out on the 
piazza to sit down they rushed at once to him. “A story, 
a story, Grandpa !” and they both sat down at his feet. 

He looked kindly at them, and began: 

“ A little girl was once visiting some cousins, who had a 
pony.” Lucy’s head dropped. 

“Well, I will not tell that story.” Every one was quiet 
fora few minutés, then Grandpa began again : 

‘“‘T know a sweet little sister who was made very unhap- 
py.” Now Phil’s head dropped. Grandpa stopped and 
looked quietly at the children, and then asked, earnestly, 
“Why did you go without Grace ?” 

“Tt was my fault. I was in a hurry, and would not 
wait,” Lucy said, earnestly, with blushing cheeks. 

“ We did not have a pleasant time,Grandpa,” broke in Phil. 

‘We never do when we are impolite,” was Grandpa’s 
response. ‘You left Grace alone.” 

The dinner-bell rang just then, and as they went through 
the hall Grandpa took Lucy by the. hand, and said, “ To- 
morrow I’ll give you a lesson in driving, and you will be 
able to drive Dapple without scratching the cart.” 

Lucy’s cheeks grew crimson, and she wondered how 
Grandpa knew. Scratches tell a great deal, sometimes. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Four Summer Sermons—lIV. 


The Mercy of the Clouds’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens; and thy faithfulness reacheth unto 
the clouds.—Ps. xxxvi., 5. 


I BELIEVE that the clouds are set in the heavens, not 
merely for shade from the sun, not merely for refreshing 
rain upon the thirsty earth, not merely to serve our physical 
needs, but also as the ministers of a greattruth. They are 
set to teach, by a perpetual symbolism, that truth respect- 
ing God which is embodied in the hymn we have just sung ” 
—the truth that he is high and lofty beyond all our meas- 
uring, and kind and condescending beyond all our appre- 
hension. 

Let us rapidly trace the course of the cloud manifesta- 
tions as they appear in the history of Israel. When the 
forty days and nights of rain are over, and all the life has 
been swept from the earth by the destroying deluge, except 
that which obedience to the divine command has saved, on 
the edge of the broken and retreating clouds the bow of 
promise appears; thus early does legend interpret nature 
as saying, “ Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens.” The 
centuries pass away. Moses leads the children of Israel 
out of Egypt. It is a cloud which goes before them—pil- 
lar of cloud by day, pillar luminous with a divine shining 
by night—dark and obscure to the Egyptians, light to 
the Israelites. They come to the foot of Mount Sinai. 
God is said to have descended into the cloud on the top of 
the mountain, and Moses, going up from the children of 
Israel to hold converse with God, is lost from their sight 
in the great cloud in which are thunderings and from 
which play forked lightnings. He comes back and builds 
the Tabernacle. When it is completed, it is a cloud that 
descends to fill the sacred tent, by its luminous presence 
witnessing to the presence of the light-giving God. Israel 
comes into the Promised Land. The Temple is built to 
take the place of the Tabernacle. When it is finished, its 
last stone is laid in place, and the priests have marched 
into it with the great procession and the great triumphal 
anthem, it is a cloud that descends and fills the Temple as 
a new witness that God’s presence is still with his people. 
Then there comes a long period of separation from God 
and forgetfulness of him. The land is given over to idol- 
atries. The Israelites are finally taken from their home 
and transplanted into other lands. ‘Through all these 
dreary centuries there is no reference to any cloud descend- 
ing on Israel. Israel is without a cloud because Israel is 
without the manifested presence of God. But at last the 
time comes for the reappearance of God in a new theoph- 
any; and when that time has come it is acloud of glory, 
luminous and bright, that startles the watching shepherds, 
and from which there issues the angel song—‘ Peace on 
earth, glory to God in the highest.” When, later, Christ 
takes the disciples up with him into the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, a cloud enwraps him and Moses and Elijah. 
When, after his death, he ascends from his disciples, a 
cloud receives him out of their sight, as though the arms of 
God were reached down from heaven to take his beloved 
Son back unto himself. When John in apocalyptic vision 
beholds the death of the martyred prophets, he sees them 
ascending into, and wrapped in anc. by, this same historic 
cloud of glory; he beholds the £on of man enthroned 
upon this cloud, and with all the Apostles looks forward to 
the time when the Son of man shall descend again for judg- 
ment in the clouds of his glory, and the holy angels with 
him. 

This rapid survey of the historic manifestation of the 
cloud in all the Jewish history is enough, I think, to make 
it clear that in Hebrew symbolism the cloud is the witness 
and the symbol of the presence and glory of God. I 
believe that the Old Testament prophets truly interpreted 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, July 26, 1891. Reported 
for The Christian Union by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
2 Mrs. Browning’s ** How High Thou Art.” . 
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their meaning ; that from the clouds we are to learn some- 
thing respecting the nature and the presence of God ; that 
they are set in the heavens primarily to teach us two truths, 
which, if you will pardon the theological phraseology, can 
best be expressed briefly by saying that they are set to teach 
us the divine transcendence and the divine immanence. 

We can often best see truth by contrasting it with its 
opposites. All the great errors that have ever afflicted man- 
kind are grotesque burlesques of truth. No error has ever 
laid any strong hold on the human soul which has not had 
a truth behind it and init. Error, by itself, is absolutely 
powerless, and therefore error never stands alone, but is 
always the semblance of a great, divine truth. And these 
two truths—the divine transcendence, the truth that God 
is too great for our understanding—and the divine imma- 
nence, the truth that God dwells with men—have each had 
their counterpart in great falsehoods. 

‘Theology has treated God with a familiarity that comes 
close upon contempt. It has treated God, as Matthew 
Arnold has said, as though he were our next-door neigh- 
bor. Theologians have catalogued his attributes. They 
have gone about him and taken survey of him as men 
take a survey of some great mountain. They have thought 
that they could measure him. As the phrenologists feel 
a man’s head and give a phrenological chart of it, so the- 
ologians have, as it were, traced out the faculties of the 
Almighty and given a phrenological chart of him, and 
undertaken to tell us just what there is in him. Now, 
reacting against this tape-measure theology, reacting 
against this irreverent endeavor to fathom and measure 
the infinite and the eternal, there has grown up the spirit 
of agnosticism, the philosophy that says, God cannot be 
known. ‘There is a great power beyond ourselves, that is 
in all nature, and that manifests itself in various forms; 
that much, it is said, we know, but nothing more. “ Noth- 
ing is more certain than this,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“that we are ever in the presence of an infinite and eter- 
nal energy, from which all things proceed.” - But if we ask, 
What is its nature ? agnosticism says we cannot know. Is 
it a good energy or a bad energy?—John Stuart Mill says 
you cannot tell. Is it a personal or an _ impersonal 
energy ?—-Herbert Spencer says you cannot tell. Is it an 
energy that thinks, that reasons, that loves, that cares for 
men ?—agnosticism says you cannot find out: there is noth- 
ing known except a great, infinite, eternal energy that tran- 
scends all knowledge, that exceeds all measuring, that is 
beyond all apprehension. | 

But though a great unknown and infinite energy may 
fill us with awe, it cannot awaken in us reverence. I will 
not worship power: I will only worship holiness. I will 
not revere mere muscle: I will only revere the righteous- 
ness that directs it. 
that there is an infinite and eternal energy, from which all 
things proceed, I may tremble in the resence, du¢ / will 
not bow. For man, in all his feebleness and weakness, yet 
loving, would be more worthy of my reverence than an 
infinite and eternal energy that was loveless. ‘The babe 
in the cradle that looks up with loving eyes into > motner’s 
face would be more worthy of my worship than the majestic 
might that fills the universe, if there is neither conscience 
nor affection in it. | 


For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds, I will dare to say.? 


So, by a natural and an inevitable reaction agaist the 
philosophy that says to us we can know nothing about this 
infinite and eternal energy from which all things proceed, 
there springs up another philosophy that declares to us, 
We must have something to worship; we cannot worship 
an infinite and eternal energy: go to, let us worship man. 
Over against agnosticism there comes up the spirit of 
positivism, or humanitarianism, which I can best illustrate 
to you by reading a single sentence from Professor Clifford, 
its ablest exponent : 

The dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman deity 
fade slowly away before us, and as the mist of his presence 


1 Robert Browning—‘“‘ Christmas Eve.’’ 
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foats aside we perceive with greater and greater clearness 
the shape of a still grander and nobler figure—of Him who 
made all Gods and shall unmake them. From the dim dawn of 
history, and from the inmost depth of soul, the face of our 
Father 17a looks out upon us with the fire of eternal youth in 
his eyes, and says, ‘ Before Jehovah was, I am.” ! 


There they stand, these two pagan conceptions of the 
infinite. On the one hand, a great infinite and eternal 
energy, without love, without conscience, without any 
mora! quality; on the other hand, man, idealized man, 
deified man, man cast vp on the clouds of a great imagi- 
nation, but still man. You cannot worship floating mist, 
and therefore—look in the looking-glass and worship 
yourself. Both these modern philosophies are simply 
reconstructed forms of paganism. All paganism is the one 
or the other of these two philosophies. It is either, There 


isno God but nature, or, There is no God but man; either, - 


There is no God that you can know—that is the paganism of 
the Orient—or else, There is no God but a deified humanity 
—that is the paganism of ancient Greece and Rome. It is 
either, There is no God but aninfinite and eternal essence, 
a Brahma that lives an unconscious life, or else it is the 
paganism that worships Jupiter, a cruel and sensuous 
Roman, or Venus, a beautiful but immoral woman. 

Now, over against these two philosophies that, under 
different guises, really say, There is no God, comes the 
teaching of the Hebrew poets interpreting the ministry of 
the clouds. God is “our Father which art in heaven.” 
God is not of the earth, earthy. He has not sprung from 
this globe on which we dwell. He lives above us; comes 
tous because he comes down to us. He isa transcendent 
God. We cannot measure him; cannot understand him; 
cannot have a completed and perfect system of theology 
about him. ‘ Thick clouds and darkness are round about 
him.” ‘He makes darkness pavilons round about him, 
dark waters and thick clouds of the skies.” ‘“ He maketh 
the clouds his chariot ; he walketh upon the wings of the 
wind.” ‘The thunder is the sound of his voice; but he is 
more than the thunder. The lightning is the flashing of his 
eye; but he is more than the lightning. The quaking of 
the earth is the tread of his feet; but he is more than the 
earthquake. The still, small voice that speaks to you 
when you say to yourself, “ Be still, and know that he is 
God,” is his voice; but he is more than his voice. The 


heaven of heavens cannot contain him. He is “ our Father,” 


but he is “our Father which art in heaven,” veiled by the 
cloud. And still when the saints go up into communion 
with him, still when from our lower life men climb the 
mountain peaks where he is hidden behind a great cloud, 
and there hold converse with him, though they enter as 
truly into the cloud as Moses ever did, still he that has 
not had that experience of personal and inimate com- 
munion cannot tell whither this Moses has gone, nor 
understand the language of conference that he has with 
the Almighty. | 

But the clouds have another lesson for us. They are 
above us, but they are about us. We are apt to conceive 
of God, because he is “in the heavens,” as a God afar off. 
He is “in heaven ”’—that is, we think, not upon earth. 
But we mistake. The heaven itself is but a part of the 
earth, and in all the Hebraic treatment of it, it is treated as 
belonging to this globe of ours. “And God made the 
firmament, and divided the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the firmament.” 
What, then, is this firmament? The great blue sky far, 
far above the clouds? No. The clouds, according to the 
Hebrew conception, are above the firmament; the firma- 


ment is the great middle ground between the ocean of the 


earth and the ocean of the sky. “It is he that sitteth 
upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants are as 
grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.” What are 
the heavens, then? The blue dome spangled with the 
stars? No. The heavens, according to the Hebrew con- 


ception, are the clouds that God has spread out as a curtain 
under which he dwells, as one dwells under a pavilion. 
‘Our Father which art in heaven” is not, according to 


' “The Ethics of Religion,” Fortnightly Review, July 877. 
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the Hebrew conception, a God that lives in some far- 
distant globe of fiery glory. He is our God, who dwells in 
the same atmosphere in which we dwell; ez~ God, who 
dwells in the clouds which environ us ; our God, whose way 
is upon the seas, whether the seas beneath our feet or the 
seas above our heads. 

A God whose pavilion is in the clouds; a God who 
dwells hidden from us behind this veil and curtain, 


and yet a God who so lives upon the earth that in 


him we live, and move, and have our being: this is 
our God. He is our atmosphere. Before his majestic 
power, as before the atmosphere in the tempest, all 
human handiwork is naught ; yet his gentleness is like the 
dew on Hermon. Listen to the double message which the 
clouds perpetually bring, as messengers from Him: “ I am 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity; I dwell 
im the high and holy place; with him also that is of a con- 
trite and humble spirit.” Listen to the antiphonal service 
which every drought and every refreshing rain repeats: the 


-earth crying out, ‘“‘ Drop down, ye heavens from above, and 
let the skies pour down righteousness ;”’ the heavens 


answering, “ Let the earth open, and let them bring forth 
salvation, and let righteousness spring up together.” 

“Thy mercy is in the heavens, thy faithfulness reacheth 
unto the clouds.” ‘ Thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains, thy judgments are a great deep.” ‘The trees 
I have not imagined for a moment 
that in these four summer sermons I have interpreted to 
you nature, any more than I imagine for a moment that in 
my ordinary preaching I interpret to you the Gospel of 
Christ or the Epistles of Paul. I know in part, and I 
prophesy in part; only throwing out here some suggestion 
for your contemplation and reflection. But these lessons, 
at least, nature seems to me to be perpetually teaching us: 
the sea with its moan telling us that God’s judgments 
are a great mystery, nevertheless that_he is not an unmoral 
God, as some science would have us believe, nor an 
immoral God, as some scholastic theology would have 
us believe, but a God of infinite and therefore often unex- 
plained righteousness and beneficence; the great moun- 
tains sending down from their snowy héights the cool 
breezes to purify the atmosphere and the refreshing 
streams to feed the valleys, and by their ministry teaching 
us that the righteousness of God is a helpful, a purifying, » 
and a life-giving righteousness ; the trees of the Lord, that 
fill not merely the vales and the mountain-sides, but that 
are found fed by secret springs in the desert, borne upon 
the bosom of the ocean and floating in the very air, by 
their universal presence, and no less by the abundance of 
their seed and leaf and flower and fruit and sap, the wit- 
nesses of God’s grace abounding, sufficient for all persons, 
in all times, under all circumstances, that we may be thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works; and the clouds 
above us yet enswathing us, beyond our reach yet our 
tabernacle and pavilion, witnesses of the Eternal Presence 
that is beyond all our measuring and yet is not far from 
us, the glory of the heavens and yet the life of the earth. 


Christ Creating Division 
By Lyman Abbott 

Tuis seventh chapter of John gives an account of the be- 
ginning of Christ’s ministry in Jerusalem, which was the 
headquarters of the hierarchy, and where the opposition to 
Christ was much more violent than at any time in Galilee. 
The preaching of Christianity in Jerusalem may be com- 
pared to an attempt to preach Protestantism in the city of 
Rome during the period of the Reformation, except that 
the hierarchy had not the same power in Jerusalem that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy had in the city of Rome. 

In this chapter we see Christ’s fan in his hand. He is 
dividing the people. As often in history, the rabble be- 
came the instruments of the hierarchy. Between the two 
are the people, whose voice is stifled by the machinations 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 30, 1891.— John vii., 31-44. 
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of the aristocracy or drowned by the clamor of the mob. 
_ It was so in the epoch of our anti-slavery agitation. The 
conscience of the people in America was opposed to slav- 
ery. But every expression of that conscience was for a 
while thwarted by a political and commercial aristocracy 
and an unintelligent and passionate mob. During the 
Civil War the aristocracy of England desired to see the 
dismemberment of the Republic, and found in the dregs of 
the great English cities roughs to do their bidding, and 
endeavor to silence the voice of America’s representative. 
The mob and the nobility were hostile to Mr. Beecher ; 
the plain people were his friends. So, in the story of 
Christ’s passion, the~ hierarchy were bent upon his destruc- 
tion ; the mob readily became their allies; the people were 
silenced and overawed; the trial was hurried through, in 
violation of Jewish law; the crucifixion followed immedi- 
ately upon the sentence. The whole event shows the 
eager haste of a foe, not merely in the impatient passion 
of revenge, but also in the nervousfear of arescue. ‘ Cru- 
cify him ” was not the voice of the people ; it was the voice 
of the priesthood and the voice of the mob. And when 
the deed was done, and the disciples of their crucified Lord 
dared proclaim him as the Messiah in the city squares and 
Temple courts, the priesthood were in a panic. “ Behold, 
you have filled Jerusalem with your teaching,” they said, 
“and intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.” Thus in 
to-day’s lesson we see Christ creating division, or, to speak 
more accurately, revealing divisions which already existed. 

I. We are accustomed to think of Jesus as a Saviour 
now, as a Judge hereafter. But, whether he is in any sense 
or for any souls a Saviour ¢z futuro, it is certain that he is 
a Judge zz presenti. Wis judicial robes were on him when 
he was upon the earth; they are upon him in his present 
and continuous administration. Christianity is primarily 
a saving religion; but it is also a judging religion. His 
fan zs in his hands. The Father 4a¢h committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son. The declaration that Jesus Christ is 
the Judge of mankind is not a hint that he will be in 
some future epoch ; it is the revelation of the truth that in 
the divine government mercy, not justice, sits on the judg- 
ment throne; the revelation also of the fact that mercy is 
judicial, and may be punitive. The offer of land and im- 
plements to an Indian tribe is itself a measure of judgment. 
The industrious will accept it and go to work; the idle 
will reject it, preferring to be fed by Government rations. 
A public school in any community is judicial. Its open 
door and public invitation, ‘“‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth! 
come ye; buy education without money and without price.” 
is itself judicial. He that desires an education will come; 
he that does not will stay away. The standing promise of 
God, “ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled,” is continually determin- 
ing who do so hunger and thirst and who do not. A free 
Gospel is the most discriminating of all judgments. There 
is no such measure of character as an offer to improve it. 
He who does not accept the offer thereby witnesses against 
himself that he does not care forimprovement. ‘The offer, 
Whosoever will, is the severest condemnation of those who 
will not. Mercy is judicial. 

II. In this life, too, we get some hint of the meaning of 
the enigma, ‘Ihe first shall be last and the last first. 
few of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed in Jesus. 
‘Our first families’ were not his followers. The aristoc- 
racy were not the best, if good and bad are to be measured 
by Christ’s measuring. And this was not because these 
rulers and these Pharisees were sinners above all of their 
kin. Their prejudices were not worse than modern 
prejudices; prejudices always prevent a. true verdict. 
We are accustomed to look to the “best men” in the 
community for a final judgment on every great question ; 
but the judgment of the best men is not so trustworthy as 
the judgment of the people. 
not the voice of God ; but it is a better interpreter thereof 
than is the voice of the patricians. This is not because 
ignorance is a better judge than intelligence, but because 
ignorance is less a foe to the truth than self-interested 
prejudice. Christianity is always turning. the world 


upside down ; it is therefore a very uncomfortable religion 
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for those that are already on top. The “ best people” jp 
the sixteenth century dreaded and resisted the Reforma. 
tion. The “best people” in the seventeenth cep 

opposed the Puritan Reformation. The “best people ” jn 
the eighteenth century were utterly opposed to the Meth. 
odist Reformation. The “ best people” in the nineteenth 
century fought the Anti-Slavery Reformation. Vesteq 
interest is the bitterest foe to progress, especially to revo. 
lutionary progress. Every great upward movement has 
been a popular movement, a movement from below. [ts 


‘leaders led only as they comprehended an instinct that 


did not comprehend itself, and guided an impulse that 
knew not how to guide itself. Luther voiced a great, 
unspoken yearning for light; Cromwell, a restless popular 
impulse for liberty; Wesley and Whitefield appealed to 
instincts that needed only a voice to loose them and let 
them go; Lincoln and Chase and Sumner and Seward 
spoke for a conscience which neither a corrupted statecraft 
nor a timorous pulpit could comprehend. In every great 
political and -religious movement what has given it truth 
has been, not a few eminent leaders bringing truth to the 
people from above, but the people forcing into expression, 
through a few chosen leaders, that truth which God has 
implanted in human instincts. 

III. This principle is applicable as a guide to the stu. 
dent of current thought in all problems, political and 
religious. The instinct of the people is a better guide 
than the judgments of the politicians, and the instinct of 
the pews than the judgment of the hierarchy. The 
searcher for truth will find it, not in the oracular utterances 
of experts, but in the always vague, sometimes incoherent, 
and often crude and ill-expressed instincts of the people. 
I do not wish to enter in these lessons upon disputed 
questions in politics; yet I may be permitted to refer to 
political questions to illustrate, not the truth of my posi- 
tion, but what that position is. What is called the green- 
back craze united against it the judgment of all the finan- 
cial experts ; and in some sense it was a craze. Yet the 
popular demand that currency should be issued directly by 
the Government, and thus the interest be saved for the 
people, is beginning to be recognized as just and wise by 
some of the ablest financiers in the country. The silver 
craze has united against it the entire banking interest ; and 
in some sense it was and is acraze. Yet it is almost cer- 
tain that monometallism has brought serious injury upon 
the common people both at home and abroad, and that a 
bimetallic basis of currency will be the basis of the future. 
I have not hesitated to oppose as unwise the demand for 
constitutional and statutory prohibition, and still oppose it. 
But though the means proposed seems to me ill adapted to 
the end, the demand that the saloon must go interprets the 
instinct of rectitude and goodness; and the leaders, if they 
desire to lead, must find a way to accomplish, not to thwart, 
this demand. | 

It is equally true in theology as in politics that the 
popular instinct is a safer guide than the experts’ judg- 
ment. The instinct of the parent’s heart is a better clue 
to the character of God and to the method of his govern- 


“ment than the scholastic corollaries from a system of 


theology. The fact that not one of the rulers or the 
Pharisees have believed in or taken part in a movement is 
nothing against it. The fact that the great men of the 
Nation have not served as leaders in the labor movement 
does not in the least indicate that there is not a living 
Christ in this restless upheaving of sweaty and grimy 
toil. The hymnology of the Church is a better interpreter 
of the Bible than the commentaries and books of sys 
tematic theology, because it better interprets that popular 
experience which the Bible has produced. ‘lhe best ser 
mon is that which best interprets the Christian conscious 
ness to itself. it 

“Search and look. For out of Galilee ariseth n0 
prophet.” You are mistaken. A greater than prophets 
came out of Galilee. For the true prophet is he who 
knows what is in man, and in his higher aspiration and 
his better thoughts perceives the truth which man himself 
does not perceive, and reveals God /é the soul because he 
reveals God zz the soul. 
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Religious News 


The second world’s conference, or, as it is 

generally called, the Ecumenical Conference, 

of the Methodist Church will meet in Wash- 
ington on October 7, and will continue in session two weeks. 
We have already made arrangements for a report of this Con- 
ference from the pen of the Rev. F. M. North, whose name is 
familiar to our readers, and who is one of the most active and 
liberal of the younger Methodist leaders. The first conference 
of this kind was held in London ten years ago, and a very large 
delegation of English Methodists is expected to attend the 
Washington Conference. The opening sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. Dr. William Arthur, of London. Altogether about 
five hundred delegates are expected to be present, representing 
ina way the 45,000,000 of Methodists throughout the world. 
Of these delegates three hundred will represent this country, 
the other two hundred coming from England and other foreign 
lands. Among some of the more prominent speakers will be the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the originator and promoter of the 
West Central London Mission; the Rev. Dr. T. D. Stevens, 
President of the British Wesleyan Conference; nearly all of 
the American bishops; ex-Governor William Claflin, of Massa- 


An Important 
Meeting 


chusetts; the Hon. James H. Carlisle, of Kentucky; W. B. 


Hill, of Georgia; ex-Governor Dillingham, of Vermont, and 
many other eminent laymen and clergymen. 


We gave two weeks ago the more important 
statistics furnished by the third Bulletin of 
the Census Department in regard to the 


The Church 
Census 


condition of the Roman Catholic Church in this country. The 


same Bulletin gives statistics of those Churches which are histori- 
cally closely connected with the Roman Catholic Church, and 
which are represented in this country. There are six of these 
Churches. The most important in numbers is the Greek Catho- 
lic Church (Uniates), which has in this country fourteen church 
organizations and 10,850 members. Next comes the Russian 
or Orthodox branch of the Greek Church, which differs from the 
Roman Church chiefly in regard to what is called the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, the Western Church maintaining that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son; the Eastern, 
that it proceeds from the Father alone. This has twelve organi- 
zations in the United States, and 13,500 members. The Orthodox 
Greek Church is represented by but one organization and 
about one hundred members; it is the national Church of 
the Kingdom of Greece. We have also, it seems, in the 
United States a very few representatives of the Old Catholic 
Church, who are in sympathy in doctrine and church govern- 
ment with the Old Catholic movement in Europe; all of the four 
Old Catholic churches in this country are to be found in Wis- 
consin. The Reformed Catholic Church, which took its origin 
in this city some ten or twelve years ago, and which refuses 
allegiance to the Pope, has, it appears, eight churches, with about 
one thousand members. Of the Armenians there are 335 com- 


, Municants collected in six church organizations, and worshiping 


wholly in chapels owned by the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


per oem The summer sessions of this scholarly body 
Institute of Chris- have just been held at Avon-by-the-Sea, and 
tian Philosophy the occasion was the tenth anniversary of the 

| Institute. In his opening address the Presi- 

dent, the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, pointed out that there has 
been of late years a welcome de-rease in the amount of blatant 
infidelity founded on pseudo-science, and attributed the change 
in the last quarter of a century largely to the fact that before the 
founding of the Institute there had been no organized body to 
meet the attacks of materialistic infidelity, such as that organized 
in Great Britain at Victoria Institute, which demonstrated that 
“all the brains were not on the side of opposition to the truth.” 
The first course of lectures, said Dr. Deems, was delivered in 
1881 at Greenwood Lake, the lecturers being President Porter, 
of Yale, Professor Bowne, Professor Alexander, Dr. Winchell, 
Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, Professor B. N. Martin, Professor John 
Bascom, Professor C. A. Young, Dr. A. H. Bradford, Lyman 
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Abbott, and Dr. Deems himself. The whole expense of this 
course, which was liberally maintained, was borne by William O. 
McDowell, of New York. It was so successful that a meeting 
was called for the purpose of organizing the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, and since then monthly meetings have 
been regularly held, and important papers on philosophical and 
theological topics read by eminent thinkers of all sections and 
of many shades of belief, and earnestly discussed by the Insti-. 
tute. As the Rev. Dr. MacCracken has said of the Institute, 
“The lectures given each year are themselves almost a faculty 
of graduate philosophy for the whole country.” Fourteen sum- 
mer schools have been held by the Institute, at which nearly two 
hundred lectures have been delivered. We have already printed 
the programme of this summer’s session, which has probably 
surpassed those of its predecessors in the variety of its topics 
and the number of eminent men who have taken part. We 
heartily concur in the estimate of this institution made by a lead- 
ing journal: ‘“ The work of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy cannot be measured in type. It cannot be computed 
in figures. It has not attracted the attention of the masses, and 
has none of the aid which comes to other valuable institutions 
by reason of conspicuous results. It must appeal for its support 
more to the few who are able to value the solidity of a founda- 
tion than to the many who casually admire the beautiful outlines 
of a structure. It makes a firm stand against materialism and 
all other theories of the kind.” 


The Emperor of China has issued a very 
forcibly worded decree giving stringent in- 
structions to governors of provinces where 
there have occurred outrages against missions or foreigners. It 
is ordered that these governors take immediate measures to 
secure the arrest of all miscreants engaged in such outrages, 
and prevent future occurrences of the kind, under penalty of 
losing their official positions. The decree says, after declaring 
that capital punishment must be meted out at once to all engaged 
in the riots: “ The propagation of Christianity by foreigners is 
provided by treaty, and imperial decrees have been issued to 
the provincial authorities to protect the missionaries from time 
to time. For years peace and quiet have prevailed between 
Chinese and foreigners. How is it that recently there have 
been several missionary establishments burned out and de- 
stroyed, and all happening about the same time? The doctrine 
of Christianity has for its purpose teaching of men to be good. 
Chinese converts are subjects of China and are amenable to the 
local authorities. Peace and quiet should reign among the 
Chinese and missionaries. But there are reckless fellows who 
fabricate stories that have no foundation in fact, for the purpose 
of creating trouble. Villains of this class are not few in num- 
ber, and are to be tound everywhere.” This as coming from the 
most exclusive Government in the world is surely an encouraging 
sign of growing liberalism. Despite the edict, however, further 
attacks on Catholic missions are reported, but it is said that the 
rioters have been repulsed without loss of life. 


The Chinese 
Disturbances 


' Death of By the death of the Rev. Dr. John Henry 
John Henry Hopkins, which took place on Thursday of 
Hopkins last week, the Protestant Episcopal Church 


in this diocese loses one of its ablest writers 
and scholars, and one whose name is intimately connected with 
the history of church work and church organization in this vicin- 
ity. Dr. Hopkins was eighty years old at the time of his death, 
and had been in the Church as deacon and clergyman for over 
forty years. He was graduated at the University of Vermont in 
1839, and, after serving for three or four years as tutor in the 
family of Bishop Elliott, of Georgia, took the usual course in 
the General Theological Seminary, where he was ordained dea- 
con in 1850. He edited the “ Church Journal” from February, 
1853, to May, 1888, was missionary at Essex for eighteen months 
in 1870, was ordained priest in 1872, and was rector of Trinity 
Church, Plattsburg, N. Y., four years, and subsequently rector 
of Christ Church, Williamsport, Pa., for nearly eleven years. As 
a writer Dr. Hopkins not only’ contributed frequently to the 
‘Church Quarterly” and other Church periodicals, but pub- 
lished several theological and controversial pamphlets; his name 
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also appears on the title-pages of two or three books, among 
which are the life of his father, Bishop John Henry Hopkins, of 
Vermont, and a special edition of the works of his friend Dr. 
Mahan, of New Jersey. Dr. Hopkins possessed a quite remark- 
able versatility of talent, having achieved success of greater or 
fess degree not only as a writer, journalist, and preacher, but 
also as architect, musician, and writer of hymns. His hymns 
have been collected in a volume ; perhaps the best known is the 
familiar carol ‘We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 


A Letter from Hawaii 
By Gen. S. C. Armstrong ? 


The jubilee or fiftieth anniversary of Oahu College, held 
June 26, to which its alumni came from over the world, is now 
an old story. I have delayed writing to send you from personal 
observation information about this country generally. 

The celebration lasted three days, with speaking and sport— 
the former historical, sentimental, and humorous. There was a 
grand /uau or native feast, all eating with fingers daintily cooked 
fish, chicken, pig, and oz. To the uninitiated foz is a sour 
paste. It is really the most digestible and the best food in the 
world, and Hawaiian cooking of food wrapped in Zz leaf on 
heated stones covered with moist leaves and with earth, a steam- 
ing process, is perfection. Nearly two thousand people partook, 
sitting under a great decorated canvas canopy for over four 
hours, the interest increasing as reminiscences became more free 
and vivid, for there were many experiences related by those who 
had been active in the world’s work since the days when they 
had been barefoot, simply clad school-boys at Punahou (New 
Spring), the site of this college. One of them would not have 
‘been here had four Spanish assassins, who fired their rifles at 
him at twelve paces distance, taken better aim. His brother, 
also present, is doing excellent missionary work at San Sebas- 
tian, Spain. : 

Others had been in the American Civil War, but most of the 
assembled alumni and former students had remained, and become 
the solid men of the country; their character, wealth, social, 
political, and religious influence making them the backbone of 
Hawaiian civilization. The presiding officer of the occasion was 
my classmate, Chief Justice Judd, whose father, a pioneer mis- 
‘ssionary, had organized the finances of the kingdom; with him 
had been associated my father in charge of the five hundred 
public schools. 

There were present some worn-out workers from the remote 
Pacific Islands, nearly two thousand miles away; among them 
Mr. and Mrs. Rand, who had been exiled from Ponape Island 
by Spanish intruders, where twelve hundred soldiers had been 
repeatedly whipped by about one hundred natives in their moun- 
tain strongholds. The heroic defense of these Ponape Islanders 
with muzzle-loaders against breech-loaders, except when cap- 
tured guns were used, is a marvelous story; they are as clever as 
our wiliest Indians, and as brave as the Swiss: nearly captur- 
ing in their canoes a Spanish cruiser. Queen Liliuokalani, with 
her suite, was there ; and through it all Berger’s famous Hawaiian 
band, that would do credit to any country, discoursed delicious 
music. The feature of the sports was the tournament, notable 
from the fine horsemanship of the young men, for Hawaiian 
boys ride from their earliest days. The old men’s foot-race, in 
which twelve dignitaries participated, developed more amusement 
than speed, especially when three of them rolled over each other. 

The veteran teachers present received their meed of praise. I 
have seen a good deal of teaching in my day, but never knew 
of better all-round training than that given at Oahu College 
under President E. G. Beckwith and his brother George, gradu- 
ates of Williams College, Massachusetts—Great Barrington boys. 
] say this advisedly. I would not exchange my own prepara- 
‘tory and two college years—Freshman and Sophomore—at Pun- 
ahou for the like at any institution I know of in America. The 
classes were small and the drill thorough, and no wonder Ha- 
waiian boys have done well at Williams, Yale, and elsewhere in 
‘the States, whither we all went to complete our studies. On the 
religious side the influence was wise and strong. We knew 
almost nothing of church denominations. ; 

We had other educators, too: the wonderful mountains which 
-we explored, for here are the loftiest island summits in the 
world, two of them fourteen thousand feet in height; active and 
extinct volcanoes excited our wonder; we knew nature’s grand- 
est displays. There were wild turkeys, hogs, and cattle to hunt— 
‘there are plenty of them still—and exciting expeditions on horse- 
back to round-up and brand cattle on the ranches, throwing the 
lasso, bathing in the sea surf or in pools in the valleys. All this 
in latitude 21 degrees north, the coolest place at that distance 
from the equator in the world. 
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Not only were Presidents Beckwith and Alexander (who fo}. 
lowed the former) duly appreciated, but the new President Hos. 
mer, from Great Barrington, Mass., was welcomed by all, for he 
has won universal confidence by his good work the last year, 
Oahu College never was more hopeful than now, with its jm. 
proved buildings, increased endowment, and better ability to 
train boys and girls for business or for college. A young lady 
from there enters Wellesley College next fall on certificate, and 
examinations for Yale College are held in Honolulu. | 

Few realize what a colonization scheme the mission to these 
Islands has proved to be. Most of the forty families in this 
field numbered from five to ten children apiece (their health 
record has been remarkable), which made necessary this school, 
started in 1841, becoming a college in 1854. The veteran mis. 


‘sionaries are nearly all dead, but their children and grandchij. 


dren have taken root here, and call this place home as few of 
foreign blood do. This is of incalculable value to the future of 
these islands. 

America, through the American Board, expended in fifty 
years a million and a quarter dollars to evangelize Hawaii, and 
has during that time received about four million dollars a year in 
trade. England’s missions are said to bring back ten pounds 
in trade for every pound given to convert the heathen. Chris. 
tianity means a demand for clothing and utensils. The first 
sign of grace in a penitent savage is a request for a shirt. If 
only rum could be kept out! But rum and Bibles are apt to go 
in the same ship for Polynesia and Africa. , 

The seven inhabited Hawaiian islands are ¢he isolated group 
of the world, being about two thousand miles from the continent 
and other islands, and are remarkable for situation and in many 
ways. Their importance as strategically controlling the com- 
merce of the North Pacific Ocean has led the United States to 
give and receive special treaty concessions; among others, it 
may establish a naval station at Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu. 
Less than a million of dollars expended in cutting through the 
coral reef would make it an admirable port. 3 

The Nicaragua Canal will more than double the commercial 
value of these islands and their importance to the United States; 
but annexation is not desired on either side. It is possible only 
in a remote contingency. But an American ship of war is 
always anchored at Honolulu, and the American Minister Resi- 
dent is the leading diplomat. The present Minister, Mr. John 
L. Stevens, has had much experience in foreign courts, is of the 
highest character, and is invaluable as an adviser to the powers 
that be, as well as an influence generally. 

The Hawaiian Kingdom is made up of many nationalities. 
Numbering 80,000 six years ago, it has now a population of 
90,000, of whom 40,000 are natives and half-castes, and of the 
rest about 20,000 are Japanese, one-fifth women ; 13,000 Chinese, 
800 of them women; 9,000 Portuguese, 2,000 American (born in 
the United States), 1,200 English, German, and French, and the 
rest miscellaneous; all but the Asiatics in a normal condition as | 
to women and children. . Protestants number 30,000, Catho- 
lics 20,000; the rest are Asiatics or indifferent. There are 
15,000 voters, of whom about 3,000 belong to civilized or his- 
toric races. Chinese and Japanese are not allowed to vote, but 
Portuguese, ignorant Catholics, are, and many regret it. For 
the Asiatics and Portuguese some earnest missionary work is 
being done, and it is most important. 

A complete system of common schools is provided for all; 
Protestant and Catholic preachers being allowed access to the 
children out of school hours. These schools are a curious mix- 
ture of races, chiefly Hawaiians, half Chinese_and Portuguese, 
with scattered Germans and others. They mingle amicably, 
there is no friction to speak of, English is generally taught, and 
the hope of the nation is in this fusing of its polyglot youth, who 
will grow up in mutual sympathy with a common language. 
Boys and girls of from five to seventeen are mingled in the day- 
schools, with no bad results. The half-Chinese children appear 
very well, and are universally spoken of as an excellent, hopeful 
material. 

In six years the native Hawaiians have decreased fourteen per 
cent., and the half-castes (chiefly American, European, a0 
Chinese admixture) have increased over fifty percent. Nowhere 
in the world, I think, is race admixture carried on as here, and 
in the small compass it can be studied to advantage. The 
mingling of nationalities on the plantations is considered 4 
decided advantage, Portuguese being the best hands, Hawai 
ans next, Chinese third, and Japanese last; but opinions vary 
a good deal. The “Japs” are very sensitive and often trouble- 
some, but do well under careful management. ; 

What the future composite Hawaiian race will be is 40 
interesting question. The amiable “ Kanaka,” the handsomest, 
finest of all the Polynesian tribes, seems a good basis for the 
new type; his unlimited hospitality welcomes any foreign bl 
and the molecules in the native’s veins easily coalesce with those 
of more positive peoples, producing a kindly, good-natured peo 
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ple. The comparative rarity of vicious, malicious conduct among 
these low foreign populations is remarkable. 
" The sheriffs have plenty to do, but incendiarism, so easy 


with their great fields of sugar-cane, is rare. I attribute it to the 


justice which prevails; the meanest alien has a fair chance 
before the courts. Plantation managers do not all have tact 
and patience, but the spirit of fairness is universal. There is no 
grinding of the poor and weak. The capitalists, as a rule, are 
high-minded men. Wages are prompt and good. The inevita- 
ble fall of wages by one-third or one-half, due to the operation 
of the McKinley bill—which, by making sugar free of duty, will 
reduce the enormous previous profits on sugar to ten or twelve 
per cent. per annum, and will cause the ruin probably of one- 
third of the plantations (those under debt or other disadvan- 
tages)—is being met with a quietness that surprises me, especially 
as the food staples, rice, etc., are unusually high. There may 
be troubles yet, but things don’t look like it. It is an evil that 
perhaps half of the capital of these islands in the hands of 
foreigners—Say thirty millions of dollars in all, the natives owning 
but about three millions—is represented by owners who live 
abroad. 

On the education of the coming Hawaiian turns the future. 
That of girls is now getting proper attention. The co-education 
of the sexes has not been tried, andthe unsatisfactory. results of 
separate education in many ways has led to an important 
experiment, ‘“‘ The Kauai Industrial [mixed] School,” under two 
teachers from the Hampton School, Virginia. The conditions 
are no more difficult than with the negro, unless that the latter 
can be pushed to greater industrial activity and thus the power 
of temptation be weakened. | 

The Kamehameha School is a splendid industrial institution 
for Hawaiian boys and girls, on separate grounds; the extent of 
“touch ” between the two not yet defined, the department of 
the former only being complete. It was endowed by the late 
Mrs. Charles R. Bishop, a Hawaiian princess who once refused 
the throne, preferring home life. At her death she left her 
fortune of nearly half a million dollars to found the school that 
bears the name of the noblest purely savage dynasty that ever 
lived. Its buildings,and workshops are fine, and would do credit 
to any country. It has been in operation but three years, hav- 
ing just graduated its first class, ten young men, whose “ Com- 
mencement Day” was brilliant. Under trustees, it is being 
constantly benefited by the Hon. C. R. Bishop, whose beautiful 
new museum is being filled with Polynesian curiosities of great 
variety and interest. ee 

Hawaii may not hereafter keep up her annual export of 
120,000 tons of sugar to the United States. Various industries, 
the chief of which is coffee culture, are being started. Planta- 
tion life has been at the expense of home life for the people. 
They are herded, and work like machines ; treated fairly, but it 
is not good for their children. The raising of fruits for the 
California market, which they can put in two or three months 


ahead of the local crop, is a hopeful opening. It will give a 


chance to small land-owners, who without capital can raise ba- 
nanas, coffee, melons, pineapples, etc. Hard times, but perhaps 
really better times, are coming. The great need of Hawaiians 
is a full reciprocal free trade with the United States. To that 


its diplomatic energies should be directed. With that it can _ 


work out its problem. 

Superstition is still a tremendous power among the Hawaiians. 
Christian as they are, they are apt, when in fear of death, to send 
for an old-time “ Kahuna,” or medicine-man, whose concoctions 
are usually fatal, and are killing many. Rum is about as bad. 
They can all get it in one way or another, important restrictions 
having been removed under the late King Kalakaua’s influence. 
It is making them poor. The tendency is to move to the cap- 
ital, where about one-third of all the natives are, for the sake of 
easier times, and their easy, self-indulgent life is weakening 
them. There is yet, however, a residue uf able-bodied, indus- 
trious Hawaiians, but they must go. 

King Kalakaua’s sister, Queen Liliuokalani, is much abler 
and stronger than her brother; she seeks touch with all her 
people, and appears like a patriotic, public-spirited woman, win- 
ning praise from the best people. She is criticised, however, 
for willfulness in seeking offices for her friends, but there is hope 
that she will make a good sovereign. She chose at the start a 
weak but well-meaning cabinet, incapable of meeting financial 
difficulties and of developing the country in its present crisis, but 
has just appointed an able Minister of Finance. Hawaii's 
unused resources are enormous, and to make the most of them, 
now that the sugar industry is waning, is the great problem, to 
solve which a wise, far-sighted governmental policy is essential. 
Further improvement in the Ministry may be hoped for. 

This pleasant land was my home for twenty-one years, and I 
love it for its beauty and grandeur, for the kindly people whose 
greetings are, I believe, the pleasantest in the world, and for the 
heroic labors of the missionary fathers and mothers who made for 
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it a place among the nations of the earth, and left their children 
to care for it and help it in its extraordinary development. 
HONOLULU, Hawaiian Islands. 


Church Gleanings 


—The twelfth International Convention of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations opened in Amsterdam, Holland, on August 12. 
There are about 300 delegates in attendance, but later arrivals 
will increase the total number of delegates to about 500. There are 
100 delegates representing the American Associations, and 
nearly 100 from Great Britain, with large delegations from Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, and France. There are also dele- 
gates from Sweden, Italy, Russia, India, and other countries. 
The Christian Union has arranged for a letter from a special 
correspondent. 

—It is said that the Josephite Mormons in lowa are urging 
Joseph Smith, Jr., the present head of this branch of the Latter- 
Day Saints, to remove the headquarters of the Church from 
Lamoni, Iowa, where they now are, to Ogden, Utah. It will be 
remembered that this branch of the Mormon Church has always 
refused to recognize the leadership of Brigham Young and his 
successors, and has declined to accept the institution of polyg- 
amy. It is now thought by many that if this branch were to 
set up its headquarters in Utah it would, under the present cir- 
cumstances, absorb a large part of the polygamous Church, 
particularly as under the latest edicts of that Church the people 
have been directed no longer to practice polygamy. The 
Josephite branch now includes about thirty thousand members, 
half of them, perhaps, residing in Iowa, under the direct leader- 
ship of Joseph Smith, Jr., who is the son of the original 
‘prophet and seer.” 

_—On a recent eastern vuyage of the ocean steamship La 
Touraine it was proposed by some of the passengers to have a 
concert, the proceeds of the admission fee to be given to the St. 
John’s Guild of this city. The captain of the ship, on being 


_spoken to about the matter, said that, while he did not wish to 


be said to positively object, yet he did not care to establish the 
precedent of giving the proceeds of such a concert to an Ameri- 
can charity. Permission was then requested to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the object, and of course granted. Altogether over 
2,000 francs were collected and donated to the St. John’s Guild. 
Of this, $250 is to be devoted to a special trip of the Floating 
Hospital, and $100 to establish a “La Touraine crib” at the 
Staten Island Seaside Hospital. It is rather surprising that 
some of the ocean steamship lines between this country and 
foreign lands decline so persistently to recognize the claims of 
American objects of charity. We believe that on a few of the 
English steamships the practice has been established of dividing 
the proceeds of concerts between English and American char- 
itable objects. This would seem to be the only fair course, 
and it is to be hoped that it will in the end be universally fol- 


lowed. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 


—Lyman E. Davis, of Middletown, N. Y., has received a call from the Clin- 
ton Avenue Church of Albany. 

—A. L. Golder accepts a call to Canton Center, Conn. 

—Henry Utterwick has become pastor of the church in East Canaan, Conn. 

—E. M. Fisk, Professor of Biology in Hillsdale College, and pastor of the 
First Church in Jackson, Mich., has resigned to accept the associate pastorate 
of the First Church of Toledo, O., with the Rev. Dr. W. W. Williams, who has 
been pastor of that church for over thirty-five years. 

—D. P. Hatch, of Rockland, Me., resigns to accept a call from Paterson, N.J. 

—Miles G. Bullock, of New Haven, Conn., died on July 27, in Chicago, IIL, 
where he was supplying the pulpit of the Pilgrim Church. 

—F. L. Fisk, of Worthington, Minn., has resigned. 

—E. E. Aikins was installed as pastor of the church in Windham, Me., on 

uly 28. 
: —Aquila Warner, of Odell, Ill., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 


—J.S. Hardie, of Ayrs, Canada, has received a call from the church in 
Holyoke, Mass. 

—E. D. Junkin, pastor of the First Church of Houston, Texas, died recently. 

—C. P. Griggs, of Chaplain, Conn., died suddenly last week. 


OTHER CHURCHES 


—J. W. Flower, recently pastor of the Methodist church at Spottswood, N. J., 
has become a member of the Baptist Church, and will apply for admission to the 
ministry of that Church. 

—Jabez P. Campbell, the Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
for North Carolina, :Virginia, and Maryland, died in Philadelphia, Pa., on ~ 
August 10, at the age of sixty-eight. 

—G. H. Edwards accepts the rectorship of St. Peter’s Church (P. E.), Dela- 
ware, O. 

—D. J. Evans, of the Church of the Holy Trinity (P. E.), New York City, 
accepts the rectorship of Grace Church, Middletown, N. Y. 

—A. L. Wood, of St. John’s Church (P. E.), Newark, N. J., accepts the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Edgewater, S. I., N. Y. 
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Books and Authors 


The Higher Education of Women’ 


The battle for the higher education of women assumes 
more and more, with us in America, a purely historic inter- 
est. It retires into the ranks of the many honorable con- 
flicts fought and won. Problems, to be sure, in regard to 
this same education beset us on every side, springing as 
from a perennial crop of dragons’ teeth; but the problems 
are now incident on development, not on beginning, and 
are simply part of the broader questions concerning educa- 
tion as a whole, forced upon us by the swift changes and 
bewildering demands of our eager civilization. On 
the other side of the Atlantic, however, and especially in 
Germany, the woman question still exists in its most primi- 
tive phases, and it is interesting to learn something of 
conditions there, and to find, as it were, a window opened 
in the midst of contemporary life by which we can look 
back into our own past. 

Miss Helene Lange’s “ The Higher Education of Women 
in Europe ”’ is furnished with an introduction which gives 
a review of the situation in America, and thus purports to 
be a complete résumé. Curiously enough, the one country 
concerning which no definite information is given is Ger- 
many itself. Miss Lange writes for Germans, and every- 
where presupposes a knowledge of the facts of the case in 
her own country. To the American reader, therefore, such 
facts have to be gathered as inferences from mere allusions, 
and the book is thus hardly the complete exposition which 
it claims to be. Nevertheless, the omission is not vital to 
him who seeks for results and is indifferent to the record 
of conflict; for, as in the famous chapter on Snakes in Ice- 
land, we may say of Germany, “Higher Education for 
Women : It does not exist.” In England, for twenty years, 
ever since the establishment of Girton in 1872, opportuni- 
ties for university study have been open to women; for 
ten years they have been admitted to the tripos at Cam- 
bridge; and since 1878 London University has taken the 
final step and given women students the same degrees as 
men. Other countries have not been behind England. 
“In France, from 1866 to 1882, 109 academic degrees 
have been bestowed upon women,” and since the days of 
1870 the movement towards establishing high schools for 
girls has been generously supported. Switzerland, as is 
well known, is in the van of progress; in 1870 Sweden 
opened the doors of its universities to women, and, within 
the knowledge of the writer, at least one young woman of 
highest refinement and noble connections has availed her- 
self of the privilege. In Denmark, Italy, Russia, Belgium, 
and Norway, university courses are, to varying extent, open 
to women; little Finland is among the most progressive of 
countries, and in Holland the right of women to admission 
to the university has never been denied. It is unneces- 
sary to say with what generous fullness opportunities for 
study of all orders have been given to the young women 
of America, how eagerly they avail themselves of these 
opportunities, or how cordial has been the co-operation of 
many of our best men in the movement to create a woman- 
hood intelligent, free, and strong. In America to-day the 
proportion of women studying in universities and colleges 
is nearly thirty per cent.; a proportion which will appear 
amazing indeed when we remember that hardly a quarter 
of a century has passed since women were admitted to 
anything more advanced than high schools. 

Only when we turn to Germany——-Germany, the very 
home of the Higher Education for young men—does the 
movement seem hopeless. In Austria, indeed, a beginning 
has been made ; a decree of 1878 admits women to certain 
courses at the university. But as each case has to be con- 
sidered separately, and decided according to the will of 
the individual professor, this can hardly be considered as 
official sanction. The Prussian Minister of Education has 
refused women the public privilege of the study of medi- 
cine; and nowhere else in Germany are opportunities 
offered to girls to pursue their studies further than a high 
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school grade. The project of supplementing the sluggish 
conservatism of the Government by establishing Colleges 
for women on a private foundation, such as our Vassar and 
Bryn Mawr, is obviously impracticable in Germany. Thus 
there is nothing to do but to batter at the gates of Goverp. 
ment, to agitate, to complain, to strive by any means to 
arouse public .sentiment, which, it is evident, still Clings 
rigidly and tenaciously to the old German “ Hausfray” 
ideal. Meanwhile, even in Germany, the modern tendency 
to throw education into the hands of women makes itseif 
fel, In Prussia ten per cent., in Austria twenty-two per 
cent., of teachers are women. In the private schools the per 
cent. rises at once to eighty-six. These teachers are in 
subordinate positions, and are, according to Miss Lange, 
treated by even their girl students with a lack of respect 
which naturally follows from their absence of high profes- 
sional training, and their frequent resulting incompetency, 
Yet the modest demand for training-schools for women 
teachers, intended, apparently, to fill somewhat the place 
of our normal schools, was “ abruptly rejected ;” the only 
institution that in any respect tries to fill such a place is the 
Victoria Lyceum at Berlin, under the patronage ot the Em- 
press Frederick, which offers evening courses to “female 
teachers” in history and German, but gives no advantages 
for the study of the classics or the sciences.” __ 

Very instructive and interesting is the spirit in which 
Miss Lange writes. All through the book runs the note of 
struggle; we have the sense of a background of antago- 
nism so vehement as to bring into the expression of what 
seem to us mere truisms a ringing tone of courage. The 
men are obviously all opposed to the new demands; so 
few are the exceptions that they have to be mentioned by 
name, and particular compliments paid to them. It would 
appear that the women also are, for the greater part, indif- 
ferent to progressive ideas, if we may judge from the mel- 
ancholy scorn with which Miss Lange’writes of the utter 
selfishness and short-sightedness, outside the limits of their 
own families, of German married women. Those who 
demand the new movement are apparently those alone who 
are driven to the necessity of self-support by the pressure 
of circumstances, and who find all avenues closed to them, 
through their own incompetence, if not through external 
restrictions. Old arguments whose edge was turned 
decades ago are still brandished as weapons of fear; a 
pseudo-chivalric sentimentality still marks indifference, 
and dangers are signaled which experience has _ long 
proved non-existent. To these arguments Miss Lange 
presents the stock replies in a very spirited form, occasion- 
ally adding a fresh thought or suggesting a new method 
of approach. 

In answer to the plea that the feminine nature is passive 
and receptive, while the masculine spirit absorbs the realm 
of active creation, she reminds us that there is yet a third 
sphere—the practical application of science and of art; and 
that because a woman may not promote science is no reason 
that she should not practice it. The breadth of view 
and modesty of spirit in the book are everywhere admirable ; 
and some passages of independent thought give us a cheer- 
ing suggestion. The cause of feminine education in Ger- 
many progresses slowly ; but it may be that when the vic- 
tory comes, its promoters will be able to use it more wisely 
than has been the case in other countries. The tendency, 
as Miss Lange well points out, has been to follow blindly 
in the tracks made through many centuries by the men. 
Their blunders have been too often copied ; their methods, 
though they might be dry relics of the past, unquestion- 
ingly adopted. Only by women’s doing the same work which 
men had done, in the same way, could people be convinced 
that they were not inferior in capacity to men. But by 
the time the cause is won in Gérmany this conviction may 
be established, and the advocates of the higher education 
of women may be free to follow some of the aims suggested 
by Miss Lange: to work from within rather than without ; 
and, eschewing a formal and pedantic intellectualism, to 
play upon the moral and intuitive as well as upon the 
intellectual elements of character, in such a way that 
“knowledge of life,” rather than a mass of information, 
may be the result attained. : i 
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Novels and Tales 


One of the most delightful volumes of short stories recently 
published is Mr. James Allen’s Flute and Violin, and Other 
Tales and Romances (Harper & Brothers, New York). Mr. 
Allen’s stories have a quality of imagination which is dis- 
tinctly original and beautiful. They are full of sentiment of a 
healthy and natural kind, and for the most part their diction is 
on alevel with their substance, although occasionally there are 
evidences of .self-consciousness. Mr. Allen’s qualities are of a 
kind which might easily lead him into affectation. So far, 
however, one is rather conscious of the danger than of any 
evidence of the defect. It is difficult not to overpraise the beauty 
of the story which gives the book its title, so interesting, so 
poetic is it. It is not an ordinary experience; Mr. Howells 
‘would probably regard it as so extraordinary as to be properly 
excluded from the fiction which attempts to portray life; and yet 
itis an experience entirely within the range of possibilities of the 
man and woman who are chiefly concerned in it. The volume 


| as a whole justifies the claim which has been put forth for Mr. 


Allen, that he stands in the front rank of Southern writers of 
fiction. We should be inclined to give him still higher rank, 


and to put him among those who may rightly claim to represent 


American fiction rather than a section of it. 

Tales of Two Continents, by A. Kieland, translated from the 
Norwegian by William A. Archer, appropriately takes its place 
jn the Odd Number Series. Professor Boyesen introduces the 
book with a brief account of Kieland, with whom he had per- 
sonal acquaintance in university days. Ten short stories illus- 
trate Kieland’s literary quality, and to a greater or less degree 
his point of view. Like all the contemporary writers of the 
north of Europe, he has something to say, and while he does 
not say it with the force of Ibsen or Bjérnson, he says it with 
freshness and with a great deal of grace. So far as delicacy 
and refinement of touch and form are concerned, it is probably 
no exaggeration of his merits to give him the first place among 
Norwegian writers. He has mastered the form of the short 
Story almost as thoroughly as the French or the American writer 
in the same department, and, as a rule, he has more to say than 
either of them. Behind his very graceful style there is evidently 
a very serious purpose, which is never obtruded, but which 
makes itself clear and distinct. (Harpers.) 

Far the most powerful and original of the other novels 
before us is An Old Maia’s Love, by Maarten Maartens. 
The author, as his name indicates, is Dutch, and his story’s 
scene and characters are in the main typically Dutch, but the 
book was written in English and with hardly a trace in diction 
of its foreign origin. The title has a misleading sound; one 
rather expects a sentimental and weakish romance. In fact, the 
author is a realist, but one who is not ashamed to employ his 
realism on a substantial plot and to enliven it with a dry, some- 
times ironical, humor. He gives us three excellently executed 
character-studies of the three leading actors in his tale—Tante 
Suze, the homely and stern old maid, who has brought up with 
intensest anxiety and absorbing love the son of the man who 
had once been her sweetheart; the boy himself, Arnout, who 
inherits a volatile disposition which renders him an_ easy 


prey to the fascination of a charming French vicomtesse; and* 


the Frenchwoman, who is a person in whom intellectual brill- 
lancy, moral weakness, and a really good heart strive for the 
mastery. The description of the mental agony of the “aunt” 
after the momentary madness in which she tries to kill the woman 
who is, she believes, dragging the boy to ruin, is one of the 


most strongly written chapters we have come across in recent 


fiction. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Mr. Walter Besant pours forth novels as rapidly and regu- 
larly as Trollope used to do. The inevitable result is that in his 
later stories, while in style the art of which. he is a passed master 


never fails him, there is still a weakening in the originality of © 


plot, and in the full rounding out of details in character-sketch- 
ing. St. Katherine's by the Tower is a story of London in 
the days of the French Revolution. The main action of the 
Story is founded on a case of what we should to-day call “hyp- 
notism,” but which our simpler ancestors called the “evil eye.” 
This theme is not, we think, a fortunate one for purposes of fic- 


tion, and there is an unnatural flavor in the story that is not 


Pleasing. (Harper & Brothers.) | 

A Romance of the Moors, by Mona Caird (Henry Holt, 
New York), has no dealings with Algeria, but tells a story of 
Old England. As for its motive, it is to illustrate the well-proved 
law that true love never runs smooth. Dick Coverdale is a 
Poor make-shift for a man, a feeble and restless youth, born 
to inglorious days, without enough clearness of purpose to be 
true to the girl who loves him and finally decides to be a sister 
to him, while he moons after a woman of culture who cares not 
two straws for him. Yet such things sometimes occur in life, 
and they must also, we suppose, in novels. 
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It is seldom in these days of professional book-making that 
we happen upon so exquisite a piece of humor, finely foiled with 
pathos, as Dally, by Maria Louise Pool. The heroine is a sin- 
gular character, but not unreal, not odd, not fantastic. Dally is 
only a neglected little waif of the “ poor white ” class, whom 
Mrs. Lander, from New York, finds inthe mountains of North 
Carolina, and removes to the warm home and heart of “the 
Widder Bijah Jacobs,” near Boston. The quaint dialects of the 


South and of Yankeedom are introduced, but not intrusively, 


and the characters have unmistakable local traits. Without being 
exactly a tendency novel, “ Dally” is one of those stories no 
one can read without a softening of the heart and a more gra- 
cious faith in human nature and in our fellow-beings. We have 
only to wish that the character of young Winslow had been 
— a little more definite and real. (Harper & Brothers, New 

ork.) 

With all the variety that the sea presents, there is, after all, a 
limit to the kind of adventures and disaster that may befall upon 
it. One is not surprised, therefore, that Mr. Clark Russell’s 
stories to some extent repeat themselves. My Danish Sweet- 
heart has the peculiarity that in the story of one voyage we find 
combined almost every possible kind of mischance. The whole, 
if hardly probable, is at all events stirring and briskly told. 
Volumes of short stories multiply. None of our magazine 
writers has a defter touch at the short story than Mr. Janvier. 


His latest volume of collected stories, 7he Uncle of an Angel, 


has a wide variety of topic, reaching from the most exclusive 
circles of watering-place and city society to the dreariest purlieus 
of the East Side of New York—Newport and Tompkins Square 
brought cheek by jowl. The tales are among the cleverest of a 
decidedly clever writer. (Harpers.——Another versatile and 
acceptable writer of tales is Mollie Elliott Seawell, whose A7azd 
Marian, and Other Stories contains half a dozen brightly writ- 
ten and entertaining stories, not, to be sure, as original or as fine 
in quality as those just mentioned, but still pleasant reading, and 
neither sensational nor silly. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
Hector Malot’s Romain Kalbris: The Adventures of a 
Runaway by Land and Sea, translated by Mary J. Serrano, 
has been added to the Franklin Square Library (Harpers). It 
is very well described by its sub-title, and is a simple, natural 
relation of the adventures of a little French boy who ran away 
from a cruel uncle and encountered many odd incidents and mis- 
haps. Captain King’s latest story, Captain Blake, suffers from 
too complicated a plot and from the exceeding flatness and 
silliness of what are supposed to be the amusing persiflage and 
burlesque talk of the hero. In its descriptions of military life it 
is generally excellent. (Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


At the mention of Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the mind involun- 
tarily reverts to the antique mosaics of Ravenna set in the dim 
glimmer of their golden background; to Boéthius, the pagan 
Christian, with his “ Consolations of Philosophy ;” to Justinian and 
Belisarius, to Zeno, to Cassiodorus and the splendid Codex 
Auriatinus, and to the great Teutonic epic, the Lay of the Nibe- 
lungs. Theodoric’s life-story is filled with sound, movement, 
and color. In its baldest form it is picturesque, in its simplest 
expression romantic. Dr. Hodgkin could hardly have chosen a 
more brilliant subject for the Heroes of the Nations Series than 
this of Theodoric the Goth, and perhaps the subject could not 
have found a more brilliant and competent historian at the pres- 
ent date than Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., whose reputation as a 
philosophical and broad historian has been already established 
by his work “Italy and her Invaders.” Although Theodoric 
missed founding an empire, he did not miss being one of the 
greatest men of Christendom. Dr. Hodgkin inclines to excul- 
pate him from the crime of the execution of Boéthius and Sym- 
machus, and the imprisonment of Pope John, by supposing 
that the last three years of the life of the Gothic King were 
marred and confused by insanity. That he wasan Arian renders 
any trustworthy monastic account of his character and deeds not 
to be expected. A holy hermit in a vision saw him after death 
dragged by the ghosts of Symmachus and Pope John and cast 
into the flaming crater of Stromboli. To this day his tomb is 
one of the most striking architectural monuments of Ravenna. 
As Dietric of Berne, Theodoric appears in the Nibelunge N6th— 
strange transformation of his career; out of it have disap- 
peared all the elements of Byzantine Christianity and of Roman 
Imperialism. Theodoric might have anticipated Karl the Great 
by five hundred years could he have conceived of the possibility 
of civilization apart from the Roman Empire. He was the 


.father of the idea of a united Italy, which, after all these 


centuries, has come to actuality only day before yesterday. 
So Theodoric in history was like Socrates in philosophy and 
Coleridge,in literature—he furnished ideas for others. He was 
too fertile in invention and originality to have patience to real- 
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ize one or two simple lines of action. He saw too widely and 
deeply in the-current of events to act with force and careless 
decision. But the impulses he gave the Western world lasted 
five centuries—perhaps are at work to-day. Just what Theod- 
oric was, and his relative importance as a factor in the evolu- 
tion of Christian civilization, is what Mr. Hodgkin writes to 
show. First with master strokes he pictures the environment, 
then he develops the hero along the line of events.. It makes 
just such a book of history as we like to read. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) : 


Mr. George Moore’s /mpressions and Opinions have the 
interest of freshness and independence even when they lack 
the element of soundness. Mr. Moore’s work in fiction prepared 
the readers of this volume for the vigor of his expression and 
the entire lack of conventionalism in his standards. He sees 


things from his own point of view with great clearness, and he 


gives his impressions and opinions expression with the utmost 
directness and frankness. Mr. Moore has some admirable 
things to say on such subjects as Balzac, Tourguéneff, and the 
stage. His study of Balzac has distinct literary quality, and 
although his estimate is in some respects extravagant, the 
final impression he gives of the great novelist is essentially 
true. Of Tourguéneff he writes with genuine insight, and with 
a kind of unhackneyed directness, which are very enjoyable 
after most of the formal critical work of the day. Of the the- 
ater, the current plays and the contemporary playwriters, Mr. 
Moore has much to say, which, although at times somewhat 
Savage, is on the whole sound and wholesome. . He has a gen- 
uine regard for the drama, but he has a good deal of contempt 
for the current popular taste with regard to plays, and a good 
deal of contempt for the great mass of men whose playwriting 
seems to be an endeavor to satisfy that taste, rather than to 
give expression to true and profound views of life and character. 
Mr. Moore’s work is a capital one to be put in the hands of 
those who have any illusions about the stage. The volume as a 
whole is eminently readable, and one’s enjoyment of it is not 
diminished by the fact that Mr. Moore says many things with 


which mostreaders find themselves unable to agree. (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, by the Rev. J. C. Atkin- 
son, furnishes an admirable illustration of how much may be drawn 
out from an apparently unpromising subject by a man of trained 
intelligence. Dr. Atkinson was for forty years the incumbent 
of a lonely and distant hamlet in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
From his daily walks and talks with the rustics about him, and 
from his antiquarian researches, he has obtained a mass of infor- 
mation, speculation, and theories in the highest degree interest- 


ing and even entertaining. Ancient habits, rural peculiarities, 


survivals of witch stories and fairy tales, folk-lore of many kinds, 
burial and wedding customs, natural history notes, the explora- 
tion of the so-called Ancient British Villages by barrow-digging 
—such are some of the topics which engaged the writer’s atten- 
tion, and which afford the matter for many agreeably written 
chapters. Dr. Atkinson tells us that he must have walked more 
than seventy thousand miles in the prosecution of his clerical 
work, and more than as much again for his own exercise or 
recreation. By this constant communion with external nature 
his observation has been sharpened, and his minute studies have 
led to sensible and instructive generalization. His book, though 
in a different way, has something of the charm of style that 
we find in Richard Jefferies’s writings. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) i 


Romans Dissected: A Critical Analysis of the Epistle to the 
Romans, by E. D. McRealsham, is one of the cleverest jeux 
@’esprit we have seen for many aday. The author goes upon the 
principles of modern higher criticism to show how, beyond all 
peradventure, the Epistle tc the Romans was the work of four 
different writers, whom he designates as G!, G2, JC, and CJ. 
“G! portrays Christianity as an ethical institution, a spiritualized 
Judaism. Salvation is gained by obedience to the law. In G? 
salvation is represented as a divine gift appropriated through 
faith in God. In JC the prominent thought is justification 
through faith in Christ. In CJ necessity is laid on the spirit- 
ual union between the Christian and Christ.” All this theory is 
minutely and ingeniously worked out, and the point of it all is 
that the author does not for a moment doubt that St. Paul wrote 
the whole Epistle. This brochure was written to show the 
reductio ad absurdum of the methods of destructive criticism. 
It is hugely entertaining, but will not the other side also laugh? 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The third edition of Bishop Lightfoot’s Essay On a Fresh 
Reviston of the English New Testament, Reprinted with an 
additional Appendix on the Last Petition of the Lord's Prayer 
(Macmillan & Co., New York), is in part sufficient evidence of 
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the permanent usefulness of the book. In fact, it isa complete 
storehouse of errors and archaisms of the New Testament in the 
« Authorized Version.” Incidentally these pages contain q 
thousand interesting and valuable points of exegesis. Bishop 
Lightfoot’s defense of the word “ daily” as a translation of the 
unique word émiovo.ov is a masterful display of logic and 
learning, leaving no room for further discussion. It could be 
desired that the revisers had followed in some lines more closely 
and consistently the plans projected by Dr. Lightfoot. 


Literary Notes 


—An Ann Street bookseller was asked to describe an ¢dition 
de luxe. He said: “ You know what a rabbit is; well, a donkey 
is an édttion de luxe of a rabbit.”—Literary World. 

—wW. E. Henley has prepared a selection of verse dealing 
with heroic action and sentiment and covering the past three 
centuries. It will be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

—Professor John Fiske’s work on “ The Discovery and Span. 
ish Conquest of America” will be published in the autumn. A 
chapter from it will be printed in the “ Atlantic” for Septem- 
ber. 

—* Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” takes its place as the four- 
teenth volume in the Bankside Shakespeare, Mr. App!eton Mor- 
gan furnishing an introduction in which he discusses the genv- 
ineness of the play. 

—The latest addition to the Knickerbooker Nuggets (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York) is that English classic of travel, 
Kingsley’s “ Eéthen.” It was a very happy thought to include 
this charming book in this series. It is a book which ought to 
have a dainty setting. 

—The task of editing and arranging Victor Hugo’s manu. 
scripts is nearly completed. Over three thousand pages have 
been disposed of.. The concluding volume, called “ Océan,” is 
now in the hands of the printers; but the correspondence, dat- 
ing from 1820, remains to be edited. It is probable that a rep 
resentative collection of letters will be brought out before long. 

—‘ University Extension” is the title of a new monthly jour- 
nal “ devoted to the interests of popular education.” The con- 
tents of the first number include articles on “The American 
Society,” “ The Fundamental Distinctions between Elementary 
and Higher Instruction,” “The Endowment of University Ex- 
tension,” “ The History of a Branch Society,” and “ The Forma- 
tion of a Local Center.” The departments are “ Notes” and 
“ Current Literature.” The magazine is published by J. Haseltine 
Shinn for the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, Philadelphia. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK : 
Winslow, I. O., A.M. The Principles of Agriculture. 60 cts. 
Steward, Seth T. Plane and Solid Geometry. $1.12. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
Historical Evidences of the Old Testament. $1. 
Historical Evidences of the New Testament. §r. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 

Pendleton, Edmund. One Woman’s Way. socts. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Romain Kalbris. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 50 cts. 
| D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON . 
Whiting, Charles E. The Complete Music Reader. 90 cts. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 


Malot, Hector. 


‘Duruy, Victor. The History of the Middle Ages. Translated from the twelfth 


edition by E. H. and M. D. Whitney. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., NEW YORK 
Kirk, Ellen Olney. A Midsummer Madness. 50 cts. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 
Wells, Webster, S.B. Six Place Logarithmic Tables. 60 cts. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 

Zagoskin, Michael. Tales of Three Centuries. Translated from the Russian 

by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Enault, Louis. Carine: A Story of Sweden. Translated by Linda da Kowa- 


lews 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 


Frémont, Jessie Benton. The Will and the Way Stories. 
Pansy. Her Associate Members. $1.50. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S ‘SONS, NEW YORK 
Newhall, Charles S. The Leaf-Collector’s Handbook. §2. 
Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited by the Duc de Broglie. $2.50. 
RAND, M’NALLY & CO., NEW YORK 
What’s Bred in the Bone. 25 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Porter, Rose. Saint Martin’s Summer. $1.25. 
M. T. RICHARDSON, NEW YORK 
Moore, Avard J. That Uncomfortable Shoe. 25 cts. 
BENJAMIN R. TUCKER, BOSTON 
Lanin, E. B. Russian Traits and Terrors. 35 cts. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PHILADELPHIA 
Thompson, Prof. Robert Ellis, S.T.D. De Civitate Dei. 
E. & J. B. YOUNG, NEW YORK 
Proby, Rev. A. H. B. Annals of the Low Church Party. Two Vols. #5. 
Little, W. J. Knox. The Christian Home, its Foundation and Duties. 
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The Outlook in Art 


In the world of art the outlook must be 
a very distant one at this time of the year. 
There is absolutely nothing doing in that 
line on this side of the water. Or, rather, 
there is nothing for the public to see at 
present ; doubtless many yards of canvas 
and numberless blocks of paper are being 

lorified and made into things of beauty 
which will be hung before our admiring 
eves when the fall exhibitions open. Even 
abroad there are no new collections open- 
ing, but there are pictures enough on exhi- 
bition already, and they will remain until 
the tide of travel turns and the sight-seers 
go back to their homes. : 

In Paris the American pictures have 
not only to compéte with the works of 
other artists, but they have to overcome a 
decided feeling of opposition excited among 
the French by the taxing of works of art 
by our enlightened Government. It is 
hard on our artists that they should have 
to suffer both at home and abroad from 
what is not their fault, and what they 
would. gladly change if they could. But 
there is a certain pettiness in the French 
character, which in this case shows itself 
either in dead silence on the part of some 
of the art critics and journals concerning 
the American pictures now on view there, 
or in little spiteful flings at our meanness 
when we are so well able to meet the 
artists of other nations on an equal foot- 
ing. But the pictures have won good 
words for themselves from those journals 
which have been generous enough to ex- 
press their opinions. 

There has recently been a small sale in 
Paris which was interesting to the philoso- 
pher without money and to the speculator 
with plenty. Together with some pictures 
by other artists, were sold eight pastels by 
J. F. Millet. Among them was the orig- 
inal idea of the “ Angelus,” which picture 
kept up the notoriety which speculators 
have given to that much-discussed little 
square of canvas, by selling for $20,o0o— 
the largest price ever paid for a pastel. A 
London dealer paid it, and it does not 
seem wrong to hope that he may be bitten 
in his venture, and be obliged to give up 
this senseless overvaluation, which injures . 
the reputation of the picture as a work of 
art by making it famous for its money 
value only. During Millet’s life the usual 
price he received for a pastel was one hun- 
dred francs, while at this sale the less 
famous ones sold at an average price of 
20,000 francs. There is always something 
bitter in the thought of posthumous fame, 
and in the present case the contrast be- 
tween Millet’s harassed life and the fat 
purses of the dealers of to-day makes it 
doubly so. 7 


One subject of lively discussion in the 
art circles of Paris at present is the ques- 
tion of admitting women to the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. A most energetic and capa- 
ble Frenchwoman, founder of the Union 
of Female Sculptors and Painters, is try- 
ing to carry the measure against the 
Opposition of sex andcustom. She wishes 
woman to be admitted to the same condi- 
tions and privileges that the men have, but 
they are to be taught in separate classes. 
That last clause appears stratige to us, for 
in the art schools of this country men and 
women study together, except in the life 
classes. To have all the classes separate 
would be to double the work of the teach-” 
ers, and also the expense—serious consider- 
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ations which will certainly hinder the suc- 
cess of the attempt. Such, however, has 
been the method at the Royal Academy in 
London, and, as it has been carried on for 
more than twenty years, it may be con- 


sidered successful there. 


But there is one division which does 
seem unwise—the withdrawal of women 
artists into associations of their own sepa- 
rate from the men. In France there isa 
“Union of Female Painters and Sculp- 
tors;” in England a “ Lady Artists’ Soci- 
ety;” and here a “ Woman’s Art Club.” 
Women are allowed the same privileges 
of exhibition as the men, in all these 
countries, and they ought to be satisfied to 
be judged in this larger competition and 
not seek reputation in a smaller circle. 
Their exhibitions are usually weak and 
uninteresting, and the associations rather 
spiritless affairs. 

Those readers who have seen the “ Les- 
son in Anatomy” by Rembrandt at the 
Hague will be interested in a view of it 
set forth by W. Hastie. He does not 
consider it a group of men assembled 
together merely for their portraits, the 
dead body being only an adjunct, not an 
important part of the picture, and one to 
be overlooked as much as possible, as is 
usually done. Careful study of the pic- 
ture shows that the hand which has been 
cut open is painted most clearly and 
accurately, making it evident that the dis- 
section has been made in order to expose 
a certain relation of the tendons of the 
fingers, where one is perforated to allow 
the other to go through it and pass 
beyond to the farther joint. As the 
teacher, Tulp, demonstrates this beautiful 
arrangement, which is such a clear sign 
of the divine intelligence and method, his 
face is lighted up with an expression of 
delight in this discovery of science, and 
he holds up the hand to the view of the 
students invisible in the foreground, while 
his colleagues turn also to see how the 
truth is received. Such a view of the 
picture makes it of infinitely greater value 
than if it were merely a group of portraits, 
though, undoubtedly, it is this also. And 
it increases our admiration of the master 
painter, then only twenty-five years old. 


~ Rembrandt’s so-called “ Night Watch” 
has also been newly interpreted, and should 
be rechristened, for experts have decided 
that itis a day scene, and represents sun- 
light, not the glare of torches. It is doubt- 
less very nice to have others tell us what 
we ought to believe, but sometimes it is a 
little hard to accept their advice. 

A mind full of doubts and fears, and con- 
stantly disturbed by cruel skeptics, must 
be the fate of art dealers and collectors. 
Some one is always questioning the valid- 
ity of their claims and the genuineness of 
their wares. A new foe to their peace has 
appeared in the person of an inquisitive 
German who has invented a process of 
photographic magnifying, if that be the 
right term, by which he can detect frauds 
and concealments the believing buyer 
never dreamed of. He has been testing 
his invention on some of Rembrandt’s pic- 
tures, the result of which is a book 
called “ Who is Rembrandt?” An awful 
question, to which we would like to retali- 
ate, “Who are you?” But he declares 
that down under the varnishes and depos- 
its of time he has found the name of Bol, 
one of Rembrandt’s pupils, scratched ia 
the corners of several socalled Rem- 
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brandts. Perhaps he is right, but 
skepticism is catching, and we who do not 
want to change the name of one of our 
greatest favorites into Bol will continue 
to doubt the prying German until forced 
to believe him. 7 


Another fond delusion and romantic 
story has been destroyed by that arch- 
fiend, Too-Much-Knowledge. All who 
journeyed with F. Hopkinson Smith into. 
Mexico under his white umbrella believed 
as firmly as he did in the glorious Titian. 
sent here by Philip II., and hidden away 
in the Indian town with the musical name 
of Tzintzuntzan. Other artists have seen 
it and worshiped before it, but the learned 
student of old archives has proved that. 
their artistic perceptions were wrong. The 
Director of the Michoacan Museum has, 
in a long and able treatise, proved that. 
we have no Titian making sacred one spot 
of this crude country, only a Balthasar de. 
Echave. Sic transit gloria mundi / 


But to revive our drooping faith and 
spirit comes word that a real Correggio. 
has been found again after being lost for 
fully a hundred years. Lost, that is, to 
the knowledge of those who keep lists of 
the art contents of the world, but it was 
in reality, for a part of the time, in the 
possession of an English lady who lived in 
Milan, and it was sold with her other 
effects at the time of her death in 1889.. 
It was then bought by the Director of the 
Staedel Institute at Frankfort-on-the- Main. 
He, after careful investigation these last 
three years, has become morally convinced 
that this is a real Correggio, called the 
“‘ Madonna of Casalmaggiore.” It was last 
known of at the Ducal Gallery in Modena, 
and was supposed to have been carried off 
by those picture-pirates, the French. 
Another learned German director agrees: 
with the claim of the Frankforter, so the 
rest of the world can be happy in believ- 
ing that we are the richer by a real Cor- 
reggio. But that will not compensate for 
the loss of several Rembrandts at one fell 
Swoop. 


The charm of the English “ Punch ” is. 
not so thoroughly appreciated here as in 
its own home; partly, perhaps, because 
our own comic papers are so bright in 
matter and so capital in their artistic work 3. 
but true it is that many Americans have 
felt somewhat chagrined that they could. 
not get the intense enjoyment out of that 
classic that its reputation warranted. So 
it is a comfort to read an English admir- 
er’s statement that “Punch” has grown 
milder and more decorous than it was in 
the days of its greatest reputation, and 
that its charm for the Englishman now lies 
in its patriotism and wholesome spirit, 
while its artistic work also is better done. 
Among the French, on the other hand, 
caricature has remained as broad and 
coarse as it was fifty years ago, and is — 
adapted to the cafés rather than to the 
home. 


—The house in which Bishop Hunting- 
ton, of central New York, is summering 
at Hadley, Mass., was, says an exchange, 
built by his grandfather in 1753. The 
Bishop points with no little pride to his. 
herd of blooded Jersey cattle and the 
younger animals in the pasture adjoining. 
Two fine St. Bernard dogs almost invari- 
ably accompany him on his walks. 

—It is rumored that Mr. Labouchére, of 
London “ Truth,” is to visit this country. 
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Oncle Pet ill ende to answer an stion that 
the YounG Fouxs. Sst he makes hese condt 


tions : 
“ast. The full name and address of the inquirer must 


mail. 
Pr. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
eter time to get the desired information s mot 


possess it himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 
three to four weeks to make an answer. a i 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


496. Can you give me the names and addresses of 
some good papers on Natural History which devote 
some attention to butterflies and moths, and which 
have an exchange column? E. W. C. 

There are three entomological periodi- 
cals of particular value in this country— 
“Entomological News,” Academy of Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, Pa., $1 per year ; 
“ Canadian Entomologist,” Port Hope, 
Ontario, Canada, $1 per year; and “ In- 
sect Life,” Professor C. V. Riley, Wash- 
ington, D.C., free. The latter is supplied 
to practical working entomologists. 


558. (a) Please tell me the Indian name for sunset. 

45) What is the origin of the word “ loafer’’? 
K. C, W. 

In answer to your first question I am 
courteously furnished by three pupils of 
different Indian tribes at Hampton Insti- 
tute with the following words: (a) The 
word for sunset in the Oneida tribe is 
Ya te yo tsyont; Wityaye in the Sioux 
tribe ; Philip Longtail, of the Winnebago 
tribe, gives We le /a na as the equivalent. 
{6) Loafer is derived from the German 
laufer, a runner, gradually coming to mean 
one running aimlessly up and down, and, 
then, idling. 


565. (2) Can you give me the name and address of 
the manufacturer of the latest patent carpet-sweeper ? 
(6) What steps are taken between a patentee and 
manufacturer in regard to a royalty so that the secur- 
ity to patentee is insured? A. B. 

(a) The Bissell carpet-sweeper, manu- 
factured at Grand Rapids, Mich., is one 
of the best known, but I should not under- 
take to say whether it is the best made. 
(4) It is a matter for special contract 
between the two. Any one in the position 
of a patentee making a bargain with a 
manufacturer should consult a lawyer, and 
have him prepare aspecial contract. The 
patent laws of the United States have no 
bearing on the matter whatever, except, of 
course, in making it lawful for the pat- 
entee to dispose of his rights. 

503. (a2) Would it be the correct thing for a young 
gentleman to ask of a young lady with whom he is 
acquainted the privilege of calling on her? Or should 
he wait until invited to call by her parents or herself, 
or invited to a tea by some member of the 
family? (6) Will you tell me the address of Sir J. 
W. Dawson, author of the “Story of the Earth and 
Man’? /EZOIC. 

(a) It is quite correct, and I think his 
friend would prefer to have him ask. (4) 
Address care of Harper & Brothers, Frank- 
lin Square, New York City, the publishers 
of the book. 


497. (a) Can you tell me how to make colored lights 
for fireworks, etc.? (4) Also how to bore holes through 
‘window glass? (c) And how to make skeleton 
leaves ? | 

I have no information with which I can 
answer your first two questions. (c) The fol- 
lowing directions for making skeleton leaves 
come from an old English receipt-book, and 
have been tried with success: Steep the 
leaves for about three weeks in water in 
an open vessel exposed to the air and sun. 
‘Water must occasionally be added to 
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compensate loss by evaporation. The 
leaves will decay, and their membranes 
will begin to open; then lay them on a 
clean white plate filled with fresh water, 
and with gentle touches take off the exter- 
nal membranes, leaving only the fiber of 
the leaf. The process requires a great 
deal of patience, as ample time must be 
given for the vegetable tissues to decay 
and separate. 


579. Will you please tell me what book or books 
will give me an account of Henrik Ibsen’s life and 
literary work? W.A.N. 


Acritical biography of Henrik Ibsen, 


by Henrik Jaeger, was translated by W. 
M. Payne, and is published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., of Chicago. 


504. (a) Will you inform me where to get a good, 
though not large, book in Greek mythology? Iam 
to personate Atropos, and wish to know all I can of 
the character. (4) Will you give me the pronuncia- 
tion of renaissance’? C. S. 


(2). I do not know of any book on Greek 
mythology which speaks at length of 
Atropos. She was the eldest of the Fates, 
her name signifying ‘“ The Unalterable,” 
and is generally represented with scales, a 
sun-dial, or the shears with which she cuts 
the thread of life. In personating Atropos 
I would suggest that you wear a Greek 
costume, and carry the symbols I have 
mentioned. (4). Webster’s Dictionary 
gives as the French pronunciation ré-na- 
sans’ (e short, the first 4 asin ‘“ Senate,” 
second 4 as in “ arm ”’) and as the English 
pronunciation ré-nas’sans (€ as in event, a 
as in fate, @ as in final). 


569. I have a daughter about fifteen years of age. 
She has gone through an ordinary country-school 
course, and spent a year at one of our leading female 
colleges. She knows something of Latin and French, 
and has commenced the study of geometry and 
algebra. My means are limited, and my daughter’s 
health is not very good. I do not want her to be a 
teacher, and I cannot see how the ordinary college 
course is going to materially assist her in becoming 
self-supporting and independent. Under the ir:cum- 
stances, what would you advise? Is there any place 
where she can learn dressmaking, painting, nursing, 
or some other art or trade which would be fairly re- 
munerative? Is Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, a good 
technical school, and, if so will, you kindly give m 
particulars concerning it? 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., seems 
to me to be just the place for your daugh- 
ter to study. I do not know whether it 
has a course in nursing, but dressmaking, 
cookery, drawing, and other arts and 
trades are taught. If you will write for a 
catalogue you will obtain full particulars 
about it. 


522. Can you kindly recommend me some good 
system of managing a Sunday-school library? In our 
Sunday-school our library is managed upside down, 
so to speak. We wish to find outa good practicable 
system of conducting it, so as to be convenient for 
librarian and for those who borrow books. 


I think that the “ Pilgrim Library Rec- 
ord,” published by the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society of 
Boston, would be of assistance to you. 


Is there any publication of the Greek New Testa- 
ment with an interlined translation giving the Eng- 
lish equivalents of the Greek words? D. 


Such a book is published by Fowler & 
Wells, 775 Broadway, New York City 
($4). Underneath each line of Greek is 
the exact English equivalent, while on the 
margin is the connected English transla- 
tion. 


574. Who wrote the tune sung to the words of 
Key’s “Star-Spangled Banner,” beginning, ‘‘ O, say, 
can you see, etc.””? When was it written? What 
was its original name? Ww. O.S. 

The original name of the tune was 
*“ Anacreon in Heaven,” and it was com- 
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posed by Dr. Samuel Arnold, an English 


musician. 
582. Please recommend a good text-book on ornj. 


thology, suitable for a boy who tis very f 
birds. 


C. A, 

The best scientific reference-books are 
Ridgway’s “Manual of Birds,” ‘price 
$7.50, and Coues’s “ Key to North Ameri. 
can Birds,” price $7.50. But perhaps the 
best for text-books are Ingersoll’s “ Friends 
Worth Knowing,” price $1.50, published 
by the Harpers; “Common Birds and 
How to Know Them,” price $1.50, pub. 
lished by Scribner; and Laugille’s “ Birds 
and their Haunts,” price $3, for sale by 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 


581. Can you tell me if there is any such schoo] in 
the United States, or resembling it, as ‘‘ Aunt Jo’s” 
school for boys, as represented in the book by Miss 
L. Alcott entitled “Jo’s Boys’? If so, will you 
kindly tell me the place and the address of the prin. 
cipal? M. A. T, 

Miss Alcott undoubtedly had some 
school in mind in writing “ Little Men,” 
probably a school kept at one time by her 
father, but I do not know of a similar one 
now in existence. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS _ 
A New | 


Latin Dictionary 


952 Pages. Square 8vo, Half 
Leather, $2.00. 


The attention of students and teachers is in- 
vited to an Elementary Latin Dic- 
tionary, by CHaRLTon T. LEwis, Ph.D, 
just published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
The work is substantially an abridgment of 
the author’s “ Latin Dictionary for Schools,” 
but is sufficiently full to meet the needs of 
students in preparatory or fitting schools, and 
also of the first and second year’s work in the 
colleges. It answers in every respect to the 
demand for a good working dictionary at a 
reasonable price. 


‘* Being an abridgment of a work that is already well 
known and that has been received in all quarters with 
admiration and approval, there is no need of extended 
remarks upon details of the present book. It is, without 
any doubt, the most scholarly and correct elementary Latin 
dictionary that has ever been published in English.”— 
New York Evening Post. 


HARPER'S LATIN DICTIONARY. Foundedon 

- the Translation of “ Freund’s Latin-German 

Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDREWS, LL.D. 

Revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten, 

by CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES 

SHORT, LL.D. Pp. xiv., 2020. Royal 8vo, sheep, 
$4.50; full Russia, $10.00. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK LEXICON. Re- 
vised and enlarged. A Greek-English Lexicon. 
Compiled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., 
and RoBerT Scott, D.D. With co-operation 
of HENRY DrRiIsLER, Jay Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College, New York. Pp. xvi., 1776. 
Seventh edition, revised and augmented through- 
out. 4to, sheep, $10.00. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT’S INTERMEDIATE 
GREEK LEXICON. An Intermediate Greek- 
English Lexicon, founded upon the seventh edi- 
tion of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi- 
con. Pp. iv.,910. Small 4to, cloth, $3.50; linen, 
$3.75; sheep, $4.00. ; 

LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK LEXICON. 
Abridged. A Lexicon abridged from Liddell & 

‘ Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. The 7wentieth 
Edition, carefully revised throughout. 
Appendix of Proper and Geographical Names, 
prepared by the Rev. JAMES M. WHITON, Ph.D. 
832 pp. Small 4to, half leather, $2.00. 


Complete Catalogue of School and College Text-Books 
and Works of Reference forwarded on application. 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Sq., N. Y. 


With an 


f 
identification. | 
2d. Always give the number of the in re- 
; jd. vite only on one side of the paper. 
4 ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
‘ or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
¥ whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
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Standard and Lead- 
ing Reference Books 
for the Office, Home, 
and School Library 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is the standard authority on all questions 
of Orthography, Pronunciation, and Defini- 
tion, and is so recognized by the colleges of 
the country, by the principal newspapers and 
_ periodicals, and by such leaders of Ameri- 
can thought as Phillips Brooks, Edward 
Everett Hale, George Bancroft, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Irving, Marsh, Agassiz, Henry, 
etc. Leading book publishers recognize 
Worcester as the highest authority, and 
millions of school-books are issued every 
year with this great work .as the standard. 


“Tt follows from this with unerrin accuracy,” says 
the New York Lvening Post, “that Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, being preferred over all others by scholars 
and men of letters, should be used by the youth of 
the country and adopted in the common schools.”’ 


Sample pages and prices upon application. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


Is a complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or 
Geographical Dictionary of the World. It 
contains notices of over 125,000 places, 
and embraces 2,680 pages. Price, in sheep 
binding, $12.00; half russia, $15.00. 

The Chicago Tribune says: “‘It is the best work 


of its kind extant, and it is a necessary supplement 
to any encyclopedia.” 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Biographical Dictionary 
Containing Complete and Concise Biograph- 
ical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, 
M.D., LL.D. 1 vol., imperial 8vo, 2,550 
pages. Sheep, $12.00; half morocco, 

$15.00; half russia, $15.00. 

“It is a treasure-house of information; a text-book 
of necessity, embracing many subjects besides biog- 
raphy. Members of the C. L. S.C. should include it 


in the formation or building up of a standard library.” 
—}.H.Vincent, Chancellor University. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
New Edition. Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., 
VI., and VII. now ready. Remaining vol- 
umes issued at intervals of a few months. 

Edited and Published under the Auspi- 
ces of W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, 
and J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia. Complete in 10 vols. Price per vol. : 
Cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, 
$4.00; half morocco, $4.50. | 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 


“Indeed, as an authority upon the multitude of 
subjects treated, ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ has 
always stood in the front rank, and in this new edi- 
tion the publishers, both in Edinburgh and Phila- 

Iphia, are surpassing their past efforts in this re- 
Spect. the most recent additions to human 

owledge, in science, in scholarship, in exploration 
and discovery, in the application of the arts to do- 
mestic economy, are reported in this magnificent 
work, and are so presented, with the aid of illustra- 
tions, as to be entirely lucid, and to be in the most 
convenient form for ready reference. The work has 
already reached that point where its great utility is 
apparent, and each successive volume now merel 
approaches more closely the immense service whic 
: completed work is bound to render to mankind 


in the general diffusion of the latest and most exact 
knowledge.” — Wilmington (Del.) News. 


— For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 


NEW BOOKS 


Home Life on an Ostrich 


Farm 


By ANNIE MARTIN. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


**One of the most charming descriptions of African ex- 

rience that have come under our notice. . . . The work 

s not contain a dull page. Its alsparkling little book, 

of which it would be difficult to speak too highly.’’—Lon- 
don Atheneum. 


‘““A perfect book of its kind. ... Mrs. Martin joins 


_ keen observing powers to a great love of nature, both ani- 


mate and inanimate, and a rare descriptive faculty. Her 
pictures of the farm life, but, above all, of her dumb com- 

anions, are admirable. . . . The illustrations are excel- 
ent.”—New York Evening Post. 


One Woman’s Way 


By EpMUND PENDLETON, author of “A 
Conventional Bohemian,” “ A Virginia 
Inheritance,” etc. No. 78, Town and 
Country Library. 1t2mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON THE AUTHOR’S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS 


**Mr, Pendleton shows power of invention, and skill in 
dramatic arrangement.’’—New Vork Tribune. 

“The vividly drawn characters of this interesting and 
thoughtful novel A Conventional Bohemian’] are the 
work of a man gifted with genius.’’— Baltimore A meri- 
can. 

‘* Of the novels of the season ‘ A Virginia Inheritance’ 
strikes us as easily among the best.’’—Boston Transcript. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mat: on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


I, 3, & 5 BoND STREET, - NEw YORK. 


Two Educational Specialties 


READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS 
Riverside Literature Series 


Fifty-nine numbers already published, containing 
complete masterpieces from the writings of Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, and other famous writers. 


SUITABLE FOR PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Each single number, paper covers, 15 cents, mez. 


JOHN FISKE’S 
Civil Government in the 


United States 


With Questions on the Text, Suggestive 
Questions and Directions for Further 
Study, and Bibliographical Notes. 


Price, 16mo, $1.00, 


It gives me very great pleasure to say that our ex- 
rience in the use of Fiske’s “ Civil Government” 
has been exceptionally satisfactory. The subject has 
been presented in such a logical and scientific man- 
ner that the class have gone from step to step until 
they have acquired a very clear and accurate idea of 
the principles underlying the science of 
with an ease and certainty very marked. The book 
has commended itself to our continued use. 
JNO. S. IRWIN, Supt. of Schools, _ 
WAYNE, Indiana. 


Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
4 ST., Boston; 11E. SEVENTEENTH ST., N.Y. 


Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the author of ‘Songs for the Sanctuary. 


The great success—already in use in 
more than a thousand schools. Its music 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 

In full cloth, strongly bound, printed on the best 
aper from new type; ialf as large again as most sim1- 
ar books and costing no more. A single samplecopy, 
postpaid, for 35 cents, and money refunded 1 book is 
returned. Take no new book without examining this. 
THE CENTURY CO., 

33 E. 17th St., New York. 

Our vest-pocket book of Lessons and Golden Texts 
Jor'ot-g2 Sree on request. 


An unusually attractive number 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER 


ARTICLES 


The New York Chamber of Commerce. 
By RICHARD WHEATLEY. With 9g Illustra- 
tions. 


Much Ado about Nothing. With 9 IIlus- 
trations by EDWIN A. ABBEY. 


Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins. First Installment. 


Familiar letters never before published,. 
written during the time of the greatest inti- 
macy between the two famous novelists. 
Edited, with notes and comments, by Lau- 
rence Hutton. 


Under the Minarets. Written and IIlus- 
trated by F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


Germany, France, and General European 
Politics. By Mr. DE BLowiITz. 


A remarkable paper, in which the writer 
forecasts the future politics of Europe, and 
predicts a cataclysm which will change its 
geography according to the issue of the com- 
bats which will then be fought out. 

Glimpses of Western Architecture. Chi- 
cago. 2d Paper. By MONTGOMERY SCHuUY- 
LER. With ro Illustrations. 


Chinese Secret Societies. By FREDERICK 
BOYLE. 


The history of some of the most important 
secret societies in China, to whose influence 
the recent outrages upon Christian mission- 
aries in that country are attributed. 


An Untold Story of the Florida War. By 
HARRIET PINCKNEY HUSE. 


Plantagenet London. II. Prince and 
Merchant. By WALTER BESANT. Fully 
Illustrated. 


FICTION 


An Imperative Duty. Part III. By W. 
D. HowELLs.—Peter Ibbetson. Part IV. 
Written and Illustrated by GEORGE bu 
MAURIER. A Wheat-field Idyl. A Story. 
By ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


The Lditorial Departments conducted, as usual, 
by GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 

Literary Notes. By LAURENCE HUTTON. 
Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


NEw YorK CITy 


The Gems of Literature. 

A fund for Quotation. 

Standard Reference to 600 Authors. 
Perpetual entertainment and instruction. 


Bryant’s Poetry and Song 


More than 500 volumes compressed into one, embrac- 
ing the World’s Choicest Poetry, selected, verified, 
and arranged in 20 Departments, with full Indexes, 
by William Cullen Bryant. A library in ttsel/. 


The Poets and Poetry of the World 


are here d/ustrated by the 

Author’s Hand-writing, 

Pictures of Poets’ Homes, 

Scenes of Poems, and Bryant Portrait. 


New Editionin greatdemand. Write for Agents’ terms 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOS OSTON BOND 

and BUNKER HILL. 
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UNPARALLELED OFFER—A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes, together with the American 
The Encyclopedia Britannica guyplementin Total Thirty Volumes. Quare. ()ffered at a saving of $15.00 
Uniform. Good Type. Boundin half Russia. Marbled edges. ° 
SPECIAL NOTE.—We recently made a special offer to subscribers to the “‘ Voice,” giving them for a limited poring the opportunity of securing our elegant 
‘$60.00 set of the Britannica at $1.50 per vol., and offering them besides to perctase on easy payments. So great has n the demand for this set from parties not 
subscribers to the *‘ Voice” that we have concluded to make the offer OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 

This is the famous ALLEN REPRINT of the great ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.. It is the only complete reprint. It is a full and accurate 
copy of the latest English (ninth) edition. The matter it contains is, word for word, exactly the same. It includes a// of the American articles 
and all the marginal notes. All the eight thousand Maps and Illustrations—everything, without omission or addition. This famous ALLEy 
REPRINT is the ov/y unmutilated and accurate reprint of the great work on the market. 

The American Supplement, in five volumes, covers American ground which has not been done by the other twenty-five volumes of the 
BRITANNICA, and is the work of American writers of highest standing. It also contains forty-nine new maps, showing the very latest accessions 
of new States; treats also of the very latest development in invention and scientific progress, and includes biographies of such men as Bismarck, 
Blaine, etc., because the biography of no living man is admitted in the BRITANNICA. 


THIS FULL SET OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA CONTAINS 


Information equivalent to that of a library of a thousand volumes, so condensed as to furnish the information in the least possible space, without 
‘omitting anything necessary to the fullest understanding of the subject. It treats of over 250,000 subjects. Each article is thoroughly exhaust- 
ive. It stands ready to answer every question on physics, history, politics, trade, art, geography, philosophy, etc.; to furnish the latest infor. 


mation wanted on every subject. CUT OUT, SIGN, and MAIL US THE FOLLOWING ORDER 


m i i ‘ 
OU d have this Grand Library — on the follow The Henry G. Allen Co., 7379 and 74! Broadway, New York: 
ing terms: $15.00 on delivery of the books to you ; Sirs—I accept your offer of the “* ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA,” twenty- 
; , five volumes, with the AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, five volumes—total, thirty 
$10.00 in two months; $10.00 in four months, and $10.00 volumes, bound in half Russia. I will send you $45.00 for the same, payable by 
in six months thereafter; making the total cost but $45.00. 


installments as follows: $15.00 when you notify me that the volumes are ready 

for delivery; $10.00 in two months thereafter, $10.00 in four months, and $10.0 

in six months. It is understood that if for any reason the work is not satisfac. 

Remember, You get the very latest (ninth) edition, 30 vols., uniform tory to me I can return it within three days after receipt of same, and money 
in size and binding, half Russia, printed on good paper, good type, mar- _—-Will be refunded. ; , 


Remember, The 30 vols. complete will be sent you as soon as the first pay- 

ment is made. Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. A sample P. O eee . 

vol. will be sent on receipt of $1.50, to be returned if not satisfactory. 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN CO., 739-741 Broadway, New York 


SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES _ 
© 


nearly 2,000 churches. ‘* The nearest perfection.”’ 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship By": 


thors 
4 — Sanctorum.”’ In new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban 
churches. 


: By Lewis W. MupaGE, D.D., has been adopted by many leading churches 
Song Ss of Pr aise social meetings, and by many smaller all 
By Drs. HitcuHcock, Eppy, and ScCHAFF, is still 
Hy mns and Songs of Pr aise used in hundreds of city churches, and is the peer 
of any book yet offered. . 


: New). By Dr. T. DEWitTT TALMAGE, combines the hymnology of the past with | 
M any Voices a of ourowntime. One hundred of the very best of Gospel vues and em taken 
from Carmina Sanctorum. The best of the oldandthe new. “ The marriage of 1790 with 1890.”’ 


000'00€$ 38 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 


| ° By Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., and SIGISMUND — 
TheE vang elical Hy mnal Lasar, has an appreciative and incr:asing constituency. VESTM 
saan examination copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Committees upon request. wa for every Sasnliy an d School. 
. ork of revision occupied over ears. 
A. S. BARNES & CoO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. More than 100 editorial laborers eniplo ed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
READ THE ARTICLES BY Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


Webster are being marketed under various 


WwW WwW names and often by misrepresentation. 
there is no end, and the following list comprises ANDRE D. HITE The International bears the imprint of 
some of the best: IN THE G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 


The Story of a Musical Life. An Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Autobiography, by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. S M th] 

d No. 6G, the new Gospel Song 4 ( 
by mail. Musical Analysis. A system de- 


By AJ. Goodrich: Cloth, $2.00. NOW READY! 


y A. 
The Zhereugh Baajeist. A atageee The Doctrine of Evolution: Its Scope and Influ- 


method for this favorite instrument. By F. W. . 
" 00. lar College ence. Prof. JOHN Fiske. The latest statement 
of ts kind “se of scientific concerning this great process. 
issued at alow price. Compiled by L. Honore o: | The Limits of State-Duties. HERBERT SPENCER. ° 
—BY— 


d College. cents. A strong ment inst attempts by govern- 
Harvar olle x n arg 


ilgrim, A beautiful Can- ments to cially the characters of citi- 


 - and adults. By David Gow and zens. IRA D. SANKEY 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. | From Fetich to Hygiene. Part II. ANDREW D. | JAS. MCGRANAHAN GEO. C. STEBBINS 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and WHITE. The overthrow of superstition by SCci- 
Geo. F. tet ence in sanitary matters. 231 HYMNS 

An e above sent on rece 
Organ The shorter articles cover the usual variety of in- PRICE, $30 PER roo COPIES 
ML Bd BL anists. Price sets; <a a he teresting and timely scientific subjects, treated from Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail 
‘Special terms to Clubs a popular standpoint. 

THE JOHN CHURCH Cco.. 50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW o — 

CINCINNATI, 0. ‘Stew voix | D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK | 7$ St» | 26 Chicago. 
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t 1S Saturday. 


4 
AY 


« 


~ School is Out! 


‘< Oh, yes; it needs no roll-call to bring you here!” 


“ Well, boys, where to-day ?” 
“ Hopatcong! Hopatcong!” 


“Of course you'll select the farthest lake! Too far to-day—twelve miles.” 
. “Then Culver’s Lake!” “Morris Lake!” “Lake Grenelle!” “The Reservoir!” “Struble’s Pond!” “Sickle’s Pond!” and one little joker 


pipes up, “ The Muckshaw!” 


“ Now, boys, don’t all speak at once! Suppose we drive over to Swartswood Lake, not far, and be home in good season for study hour to-night.” 
“All right!” “ Professor! Professor! may I sit up with you? It is my turn to-day, and I want to see you drive.” 


If this was a fancy picture gotten up for the 
occasion it would, we know, be handsomer than 
itis; but it is simply a ea of the Insti- 
tute Boys out for the usual Saturday ride with 
the Professor. This little six-in-hand is kept 
for the recreation of the boys (each pony is a 
saddler, too), and the Professor holds the reins 
over the boys just as easily as he does over 
these horses. Is there a boy who does not like 
—yes, love—a pony? If so, something is wrong 
about him, somehow. Now, Professor Wilson’s 
four years as a young cavalry officer during the 
War, and twenty-five years teaching boys since, 
have taught him that boys and colts are much 
alike—at least about each one needs different 
management, control, discipline, and encourage- 
ment. Kindness and firmness must go together. 
But this is an advertisement, and the most must 
be told in little space. | 

Newton Collegiate Institute begins Septem- 
ber 15 its thirty-ninth year of successful work. 
It is a Home School for boys, six to sixteen years 
ofage. Itis on the D., L. & W. R. R., two 
hours and twenty minutes from New York. - It 
is located on a plateau 800 feet above sea- 
level. Its grounds and range for boys are almost 
unlimited. A mosquito would be a curiosity 
here. Malaria ditto. 7 

Last winter down below about everybody 
had la grippe; but up here where we live not a 
case occurred among pupils, teachers, or ser- 
vants. Just how to bring up your boy we can- 
not tell in advance, any more than the physician 
can now prescribe for your next year's illness; 
but all that twenty-five years of life among boys 
has taught will be devoted to their constant 


care and development, mentally, morally, and 
physically. There are many good schools. We 
have tried to have one of them, just as we tried 
to be a good soldier, and stuck to it from Bull 
Run to Appomattox, and should have been 
there now if need be. Like many other schools, 
we do good work. We have entered pupils at 
Lafayette, Lehigh, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Rutgers, Columbia, and other colleges. No 
pupil sent from here to college has ever been 
rejected. This school entered one pupil at 
Harvard, full Classical Course, without condi- 
tions, at fourteen years of age; another at Har- 
vard with eighteen months only of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics. It is not often done; buta 
boy is not held back if he can outstrip his class. 

Our specialty is with young boys, those who 
need a home in its fullest sense, and who 
generally come for a term of years, to be fitted 
either for business, college, or the usual English 
or academic courses. 

The school never closes. Boys have a home 
with us the extzve year if need be. Boys under 
guardianship, fatherless, motherless, or those 
who from any cause need a kind, Christian 
home, will receive conscientious care, training, 
and development. 

$360 pays for board, tuition, laundry, mend- 
ing, books, stationery, etc., for the school year of 
forty weeks. The usual household furnishings 
required of students are provided by the school. 
Absolutely no extras. Deliver the boy, well 
clothed, suitably recommended, and the school 
will provide all the rest. Illustrated catalogue. 


J. WILSON, A.M., Principal, 
Newton, Sussex Co., New Jersey. 
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RUTGERS COLLEGE 


This institution was founded by a royal char- 
ter of November 10, 1766, granted by Gov- 
eror Franklin, of New Jersey, and is thus the 
ninth in order of chronological establishment 
of the schools of higher learning in our country. 
The original name, “ Queen’s College,” was 
continued in the second more carefully drawn 
charter of 1770, under which the College went 
into operation the next year in New Brunswick, 
N. J.,and was borne by the institution until 
1825, when, in consideration of the character 
and services of Colonel Henry Rutgers, of New 
York, whose timely gift of five thousand dol- 
lars renewed the life of the College, the name 
was changed to Rutgers College. 

The struggle for existence during these first 
sixty years was at times a hard one. During 
the War for Independence, as New Brunswick 
was situated on the direct line of marching and 
countermarching of the two armies, and was 
itself the scene of many military operations, 
the exercises of the College were suspended, or 
maintained with difficulty in the neighborhood. 
Its resources, too, were feeble during these two 
generations, yet much was accomplished. Men 
were graduated in the early years such as 
Jeremiah Smith, the great New Hampshire 
jurist, and Simeon DeWitt, who, it is held, 
contributed in largest measure in establishing 
the very perfect system of land surveys of the 
United States. 

In 1809 a fine site was acquired, and the 
trustees voted “that the outer walls of the Col- 
lege shall be built of stone,” and the building 
was erected which is now known on the Col- 
lege campus as “Queen’s;” and which is an 
excellent example of Colonial architecture. The 
early Presidents were men of zeal and of fine 
parts and character. They were the clergymen 
Hardenbergh, Linn, Condict, and Livingston. 

On the revival of the College in 1825, Philip 
Milledoler, D.D., LL.D., became President. 
Under him were graduated in one class, that of 
1836, Joseph P. Bradley, now Associate Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court; George W. 
Coakley, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
the New York University; the late Frederick 
T. Frelinghuysen, U. S. Senator and Secretary 
of State; William A. Newell, M.D., Member 
of Congress and Governor of New Jersey and 
later of Washington Territory; and Hon. 
Cortlandt Parker, one of the most eminent and 
successful lawyers in New Jersey. The number 
of professors was increased and the endowment 
was enlarged. | 

From 1840 to 1850 the presidency was filig¢d 
by Hon. Abraham B. Hasbrouck, whose lec- 
tures on Constitutional Law, genial manners, 
and generous hospitality contributed greatly to 
the prosperity of the College. A residence for 
the President was erected on the campus, 
and also, a little later, Van Nest Hall, for the 
use of the literary societies and _ recitation- 
rooms. The latter structure was so named in 
honor of Abraham Van Nest, a liberal trustee. 
At the same time additions were made to the 
permanent fund. 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, who was the 
Whig candidate with Clay for the office of 
Vice-President, succeeded to the office of 
President of Rutgers in 1850. He was a man 
of unusual wisdom and guilelessness; his dis- 
position was naturally gentle and always per- 
vaded by a thorough Christian spirit; his 
manners were conciliatory, and his intellect was 
as discerning as his heart was upright. 

With the accession of Rev. William H. 
Campbell, D.D., LL.D., to the presidency in 
1863, the College took a new departure in 
prosperity. Several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were added to the endowment fund 
during his administration, six new professor- 
ships were established, the number of students 
doubled, and the following buildings erected: 
a large geological hall; an exceptionally beauti- 
ful chapel and library, under one roof; an 
addition to the grammar school, more than 
doubling its accommodations; and certain use- 
ful structures on the experimentalfarm. These 
works tell their own story of diligent wisdom, 
and render a well-earned fame secure. 


When 


Dr. Campbell resigned in 1882, individual 
gg gave him an annuity of $3,000 for 

e. 
The original charter recites that the Col- 
lege was founded to prepare young men for the 
ministry of the Reformed Dutch Church of 
America, but while this original purpose has 
not been lost, an enlarged view of the functions 
of the College has always prevailed, and men 
have gone forth from its teachings into all the 
various professions and occupations. 
College proper still maintains relations with 
the Reformed Church, its President and_two- 
thirds of its Board of Trustees being in connec- 
tion with that denomination; but a liberal 
spirit has guided them, and of its ten Presi- 
dents four, including the present executive, have 
been laymen. : 

During Dr. Campbell’s administration a 
scientific department was organized, and under 
National and State laws of 1862, ’63, ’64, ’65, 
this became the State College of New Jersey 
for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. Great credit is also due to the late Dr. 
George H. Cook, the State Geologist for 
twenty-five years and the Vice-President of the 
College, for his energy and influence in secur- 
ing this action, and promoting the subsequent 
growth of this part of the composite institu- 
tion. 

The original land grant from the United 
States to New Jersey yielded a comparatively 
small annuity—less than $7,000o—but by the 
United States law of 1887, bringing $15,000 
annually to the experiment station, whose pro- 
fessors add to their special work of investiga- 
tion that of instruction in the College; by the 
erection of an adequate laboratory by the State 
for the experiment station; by the United 
States Act of 1890, which grants for instruc- 
tion in the Science School an annuity, which, 
beginning at $15,000, is, by an annual increment 
of $1,000, finally to yield $25,000, the powers 
of the College have been multiplied. 

Perhaps in none of the facilities for educa- 
tion has there been greater gain in late years 
than in the library. The students are allowed 
the use of the Sage Library, whose shelves con- 
tain about 50,000 volumes chosen with the 
utmost care. The College library consists of 
30,000 books. Thus students have access to 
about 80,000 volumes. Many of the recent 
additions, particularly of scientific works, are of 
great value, several thousand dollars of the 
new funds coming to the College through the 
recent law of the Congress of the United States, 
the so-called “ Morrill Act,” having been ex- 
pended in their purchase. 

That same law has permitted the choice of 
new professors, and of securing the services of 
expert investigators as instructors in various 
branches of science. Among the recent elec- 
tions of professors are those of Professor 
Chester, formerly of Hamilton College, as 
head of the Department of Chemistry, a de- 
partment which has shown great growth at 
Rutgers; and of Professor Prentiss as Asso- 
ciate in the Department of Mathematics. Pro- 
fessor Prentiss leaves behind him a fine record 
of success in the U. S. Naval Observatory, at 
whose head is Professor Simon Newcomb. A 
total of many thousand dollars has been ex- 
pended during the spring and summer in a 
further and more complete equipment of the 
various departments in apparatus and mate- 


Along with this advance in the Scientific 
Department the Trustees have never lost sight 
of the interests and requirements of the Classi- 
cal Department, in which care is taken that the 
training shall be as careful and thorough as in 
the best colleges. » The value of the ancient 
languages as a means of general culture is fully 
recognized and earmestly defended. At the 
same time, the new spirit to which they have 
been impelled by recent attacks has tended to 
enlarge their value by making them, not merely 
the tools of the grammarian, but the means of 
a larger knowledge of men and life and litera- 
ture. The old curriculum has been so modi- 
fied in this Department that there is now a 
large choice in the subjects of study, in the 
modern languages, in history, and in science. 


The: 


A preparatory school is maintained under 
separate management by the Rutgers Board of 
Trustees, which fits the student for eac) de. 
partment of the College ; and, under the late] 
chosen Head-master, Prof. E. R. Payson, who 
comes with ample training and the experience of 
twenty years, the opportunity is offered for 4 
consistent course of study, which will bring the 
pnpil from the beginnings of education to the 
College classical or scientific department, as 
the case may be. 

A goodly part of the recent gain in the power 
of the College to do its work through profes. 
sors, books, and apparatus, is to be attributed 
to President Gates, who, after eight years of 
active energy and the promulgation of | 
views for Rutgers, has assumed the presidency 
of Amherst College. Prof. T. S. Doolittle, 
D.D., LL.D., the Vice-President, acted as Presi. 
dent of the College in the interval of five 
months before the choice of the present 
head of the College, and it was during his 
administration that the happy spirit which binds 
the professors and students of Rutgers to- 
gether as in one family was in a marked de. 
gree apparent; zeal for the College and its 
work, and a kindly temper among ll, could 
nowhere be more evident. This was especially 
manifest in the success which attended the 
opening of the new dormitory, the generous 
gift of the late Mr. Winants, of Bergen Point. 
Here the comfort of the students is secured in 
pleasant rooms, where furniture and heat and 
light are provided at comparatively small ex- 
pense; board is also to be had in the domi- 
tory at cost; and this, with the organized self. 
government which is assured to the students 
under the roof of Winants, has produced the 
happiest results during the past year for 
the students, the Faculty, and the whole Col- 
lege. 

In February of the present year, Austin 
Scott, Ph.D., LL.D., then Professor of History, 
was inaugurated as President. The occasion 
was a notable one. The Governor and the 
Legislature of the State were present, as well 
as many delegates from kindred institutions, 
including representatives from Yale, Amherst, 
the University of New York; President Low, 
of Columbia; Professors Sloane and Hunt, of 
Princeton; President Gilman and Professor 
H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins. 

One of the unique features of the work of 


Rutgers College during the coming year will ~ 


be the application of the principle of Univer- 
sity or College Extension. A _ plan has been 
perfecting during the present summer by which 
instruction by lecture and in classes will be 
given by a number of professors throughout 
the State, at various points, on practical sub- 
jects in agriculture and the mechanic arts, as 
well as for those of a scientific and literary 
character. This will supply at a nominal cost 
educational facilities of a high order to those 
who cannot enter one of the five regular 
courses provided at the College proper. 

A new law of New Jersey practically places 
the State College or Scientific Department of 
Rutgers at the head of the school system, by 
assuring those who, in a competitive examina- 
tion in each county, show fitness for college 
studies, freedom from tuition and other college 
fees. Each assembly district is entitled to one 
such free scholarship. This is in addition to 
the forty free scholarships secured to residents 
of the State by the original contract between 
the State and the College, in the law which 
designated Rutgers Scientific School as the 
State College. 

Rutgers had the good fortune to be a bene- 
ficiary under the Fairweather bequests; and 
the gift of $100,000 will soon be available. 

There has always been at Rutgers the rec 
ognition that manly character is the surest, the 
only real, basis of life—the mental life and life 
on its material side. The recent appointment 
of Professor Duryea, who will give instruction 
in practical ethics to those entering college 
their first term, gives new emphasis to the de- 
termination of the Governing Board of Rutgers 
to offer the largest opportunity for the develop 
ment of the well-rounded man, equipped for 
the demands the world may make of him. 
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MottTo: 


Between Us > 


Z BOY who is good 
pest for anything 
does not want a 

that he may do 

nothing, or in 

order to rest. 

at the end of 
the school year. What they do want 
is activity, and that means education of 


another sort from what school life ordi-— 


urily gives. ‘The summer vacation is too 
lng for any one, teacher or scholar, who 
does not use a good part of it for educa- 
tion. There is a growing appreciation of 
this fact among educators and among 
parents. Summer schools and summer 
amps have grown rapidly in number and 
onsequence of late. The study of nature 
interests more people every year. The 
development of amateur photography 
means a great advance in outdoor facilities 
fr education. Everybody travels nowa- 
days, and there is no better way to 
arn. 


Itis pleasant to believe that readers of 
The Christian Union, both young and old, 
ae of the active, progressive sort, who 
welcome the long summer vacation more 
lor its opportunities of broader culture 
han because it permits inaction. The 
jblisher would like to know definitely how 
wme of the boys and girls among its read- 
ts have been using the present vacation in 
aiding to their knowledge of animals, or 
pants, or places, or ways to dothings. He 
tierefore offers four prizes, amounting to 
tadollars, as follows: 


First prizes of three dollars each will be 
warded to the boy and the girl, respect- 
wely, not more than seventeen years old, 
who will give the best accounts of how 
ueyhave gained new, useful knowledge 
(uring the present vacation. The article 
must not exceed four hundred words, and 
must be submitted in neat manuscript or 
Spewritten copy, written on only one side 
ot the paper. 


Two second prizes of two dollars each 
wil be awarded to the boy and girl, re- 
éctively, not more than seventeen years 
id, who will furnish the second best ac- 
‘ounts of vacation, as stated above. 


The competition will close on the twen- 
teh of September, and the prizes will be 
‘warded immediately thereafter. “Uncle 
Peter ” will judge the manuscripts, and it is 
likely that two or more of them will be 
Printed on this page. “Uncle Peter” has 

en having a vacation himself, and we 
hope the number of manuscripts that will 
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“Education means manhood.’—BEECHER 


follow this announcement may keep him 
busy for several days. 


From a recent letter concerning The 
Christian Union, by Dr. Albert C. Per- 
kins, Principal of the Adelphi Academy of 
Brooklyn, we quote by permission the fol- 
lowing: “It has been my paper now for 
more than twenty years, and has done 
more in the education of my children than 
all other papers and magazines together. 
It is pleasant for me to see how much 
more real ‘ Christian Union’ there is in 
the world now than existed when the paper 
came into being, and what a share this 
paper has had in the good work.” 


Poem for the Week 


James Russell Lowell 


Dead in his stately prime! He wins his 
rest j 

Right royally, his labors being great. 

The world will show him honor, and 
renown 

Shall twine the fadeless wreath above his 
brows. 

Sure is his welcome in the mystic land: 

Sage Emerson will greet him, calmly glad 

Because a kinsman comes; and he shall 
mark 

Where Bryant walks the asphodelian fields 

Seeking a heavenly mate for that earth- 
flower 

The gentian, whereof once he fitly sung. 

Another friend, whose name the nations 
speak 

With equal love and reverence, and whose 
song 

Is clear as any bird’s the springtime 
knows— 

Longfellow, too, shall haste to make him 
feel 

The bliss of brotherly reunion there. 

Nor these alone, but others of the race, 

The elder bards, poets of alien tongues 

(Living in common at the court of heaven), 

Shall one and all give greeting, as is meet 

Whenever that most august company 

Admits a peer. And so he takes his 
place, 

Nor seems unwonted to supernal ways. 

—Richard Burton, in Hartford Courant. 


Don’t Hesitate 


It will interest many readers to know 
that in our Recreation Department, thus 
far in the season, nearly if not quite twenty 
thousand time-tables, circulars, and pam- 
phlets have been sent out in response to 
requests for information, and that the cost 


for postage alone has been at the rate of 


more than five hundred dollars a year. 
The two letters printed below are taken 
almost at random from a day’s mail, and 
illustrate the variety of information which 
is needful in order to satisfy inquirers: 


Christian Union Recreation Department : 
Will you kindly inform me as to the time required 


and the cost of a trip from Springfield, Mass., via 
Toronto, to Midland, on Georgian Bay, Canada, and 
from there the best, shortest, and most economical 
way to reach Keene Valley? It may be best to go to 
Montreal, and so down Lake Champlain, but I 
thought another way of doing was to go to Ogdens- 
burg and so to Moira and into Paul Smith’s, and 
from there drive to Keene Valley, and from Keene 
Valley back to Springfield, Mass. I can find noth- 
ing as regards the length of time necessary, or the 
cost. If you can tell me in regard to that you will 
greatly oblige Yourstruly, Mrs. E. B. W. 
HARTFORD, Conn., August ro. 


To the Recreation Department, Christian Union: 

I hope that you will not consider the inclosed 
request an unwarranted intrusion upon your Recre- 
ation Department. We are sometimes very far from 
what seems very near to us. I want to ask you where 
in the State of Wisconsin, within two or three hundred 
miles of the Illinois State line (northern) could be 
found good fishing and perhaps boating for two or three 
weeks succeeding the first of September. To send such 
a request to so great a distance may seem somewhat 
peculiar, but I know of no information bureau upon 
such subjects near here, and efforts to get the desired 
information have been without success. Trout, bass, 
pickerel, pike, or any game fish 1s what we want. 
Could we find game in the immediate vicinity, it 
would be doubly enjoyable. We should, of course, 
like to know how to get to the place which you may 
suggest in the quickest and cheapest way possible, 
and also about the lodging there afforded. Antici- 
pating that the area covered by your Recreation 
Department covers even so small a portion of our 
country as here suggested, Yours, R. J. C. S. 

Wis., August ro. 


We are glad to say that among all the 
thousands of requests which have come 
to our Recreation Department this year, 
there have been less than a dozen to which 
a satisfactory response could not be made. 

Don’t hesitate, therefore, to ask for 
what you want in the line of printed mat- 
ter about the Railways and Pleasure Re- 
sorts of America! 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 


The weekly amount subscribed to the 
Vacation Fund by our readers is a con- 
tinual source of thanksgiving on the part 
of the girls benefited and the managers. 
The Treasurer writes: “So far we have 
not had to turn away one needy girl. We 
are sending girls away every week.” How 
good people are! 


Previously $1,456 57 


Mrs. A 

L. E. S. and Friends, 
M. F. T., East 


A. 

** Busy Bee Mission Circle,” Sharon....... 
Soc. of King’s Daughters, Salisbury....... 
P. Q. R. S., Cornwall-on-Hudson.........- 
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The Christian Union 


22 August, 189) 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


est an st known in 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 


pope sath year of Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 

Thorou pre pa aration for college or for business. Abso- 

lutely healt fu pontion and genuine a my with the most 
ned surround ings. Good G Gymnasium, References 


given and requir 
J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


ConngectTicuT, Stamford. 
ACADEMY. 53d Year 


Prepares for College, Scientific School, or Business; 
aims to surround students with home influences, to make 
the individual not the class the basis of wor right 
students are advanced rapidly, yet thoroughly; ‘those of 
slower mental movement receive extra attention 

WM. J. B 


ETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


Connecticut, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD PREPARATORY INSTITUTE. 
9th year. Reopens Sept. 23, 1891. A home and 

day school for the primary and higher education of both 
sexes. A discount tothe G. A. R. catalogs adi adaress 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1801. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address GrorGr L. Fox, Rector. 


ConnactTicuT, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
the year. Both sexes. of 


» Banking, Penmanship, Shorthand, T 
ny etc. "MERRILL. P iting, Te- 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE 
A Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and College Preparatory courses. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. Healthful location. 
nasium. Terms moderate. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER'S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. ated in 
e of the es guar go villages on the Sound. One hour 
Som New York. Circulars sent on application. 


Connecticut, Waterbury 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
(D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M. A.. Rector 
The Rev. JOHN H. McCRACKAN,M.A., Jr. Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, 


ConnectTicuT, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
Te ELDERAGE. Family School for Young 
Ladies, pleasantly located in the suburbs of the city. 
The Misses BANGS, Principals. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$s00. 17th year. My s0-page circulart: ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home jap College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


t 600 
—oe Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ConnecTicuT, New Haven. 
yo DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the privi- 


leges of the University, open to every Christian de- 
nomination. Professors and Instructors: Timothy Dwight, 
George E. Day, Samuel Harris, George_P. Fisher, Lewis 
O. vantew, Edward L. Curtis, George 8. Stevens, Frank 
C. Porter, Mark Bailey, Gustave J, 5 oeckel. Begins 
pt. 24. For catalogue or fuller in "Posse oa apply to 
Pror. GEORGE E. DAY, Dean of the Faculty. 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—A College 


Preparatory and Home School for girs of of all ages. 
uperior advantages for French, German, Music oar. 

and tuition, $350 year. The year 

will begin a4. 

WILLIAMS, Principal. 


FLoripa, Winter Park. 
>») OLLINS COLLEGE, Winter Park, Florida 


Co-education. 160 students last year. Excellent 
Faculty. Expenses per year of 33 weeks: Colleg tate De- 
partment, Tuition, Room, and Board, $181.50; Prepara- 
tory and cee mic Departments, Tuition, Room. and 
Board, $16 Sub-Preparatory Department, Tuition, 
Room, and hoard. $156.75. Musicand Art extra. Laun- 

»work at cost. Location vey healthful. School year 


Addre 
REV. EDW ARD P. HOOKER. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


43rd year. Full College . and Preparatory Courses. 
Superior advantages for Music, Painting, and Drawing. 
All departments Th charge of Spe peciail ists. New Science 
building. Best advantages son Scienti c c Study and Investi- 
| tion. Four wel pequipp ped ries n 
physical, c emical, mineralogical. Special 
inducements for teachers who wish to take advanced work. 
Resident Physician, Fine Gymnasium ( 40x8o ft.), Sargent 
System. Delicate girls show marked gain in strength 
while pursuing regular course of study. A new cottage 
offers students opportunit y to reduce expenses to lowest 
rates. gy gives full particulars as to entrance ex- 
aminations orrespondence invited. Lock Box 201. 


SAKAH F. ANuU&RSON, Principal. 


Marne, Augusta. 
T. CATHARINE'S HALL 
A School for Girls in Augusta, Maine—six hours from 
Boston, two hours from Portland. ae preparation 
for colle ope: also school course, lish 
Latin, fench, and German. Musica Depart- 
ments. circulars ap apply to the Principal 
pt. ENRY A. Negty, D.D., Presi- 
ent and Vistar Mae CLARA W. AL LEN, Principal. 


MAssacuusetTts, Ashburnham. 
USHING ACADEMY 
For both . F 
for illustrated new catalogue 
H. S. COWELL, A.M. . Principal, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E, F. FOSTER, Manager 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


THE 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


6th year September 16. Classical, Scientific, B 
ness, ts. Trai us 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
SEMINARY.—Location Pleasant, 


quiet. miles from Boston, on Old 
Colony R, R. Fine Buildings, laboratory, library, 
sium. Undenominational. reasonable, 
School for Girls. Send for illustrated circular, 
H. M. WILLARD, A.M., Principal, 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
Eight Departments. Buildings heated by steam. Ex- 
cellent Preparatory School attached. Terms moderate. 
Special rates and scholarships for sons of the clergy. For 
catalogue, address the President, 
THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Pu.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, cor. Worthington and 
Bowdoin St. 


SHBY HALL.—Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 
plete College course, courses 


in History and ens 
Miss D IXON B. 
Address, until Sept. 1st, Devon, a Co., Pa. 


Miss it 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL—Home School for Young 


Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art, and 
Languages. 
Miss M. G. WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day 
and boarding pupils received. For circulars and terms 


address promptly 
Mrs. E. J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Music Hall Building. 
OSTON TRAINING SCHOOE OF MUSIC. 


Opens Sept. 8. Special Ones, Training Teachers 

of Music. Five Departments: *rimary, Intermediate 
Advanced, Normal, and Elocution. The Department of 
Elocution is the Emerson ( of For pros- 
ectus address FORGE H ARD, A.M., Director, 
fusic Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston St. 
SCHOOL 


Thorough preparation for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for 
College. In all classes, Special Stu- 
dents are received. Particular atten- 
tion to Girls and Young Children. Un- 
usual care of health. The sixty-third 
annual catalogue sent on request. The 
class for training Kindergarten teachers 
is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there 
are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 
school, or business. ll the advantages of family lif life com- 
bined with best mental and res trainin Buildings 
new, ad constructed according to latest models ; seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, New Studio Building, 145 - 


Dartmouth St. 
ART SCHOOL 


Instructors: Ernest L. Major, Joseph De Camp, 
Henry H. Kitson, Mercy A. Batitey, E. Riv- 
DELL, LuctEN CHENEAU. 

The ninth year of this School opens October rst. Full 
courses in Drawing and Painting, including Still Life and 
Water Colors. Special attention to Life Studies, Portrait- 
ure and Illustrating. Class in Modeling. Students have 
free access to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Be- 
gin at any time. For circulars address as a ; 

F. M. COWLES. 


Icutnors, Chicago, 304 Honore St. | 
LLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 
The commencement exercises of this school took place 
on June 16th, when a class of 46 graduated. 

The new class is now being formed for the fall term. 
Those desiring admission to the School should apply at 
once, as only a limited number can be accepted. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Superintendent, Miss DRAPER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield, Essex Co. 
UMMER ACADEMY 


r29th year. Home School for thirty boys. Pupils | 


fitted for Harvard and other colleges, and for scientific 
schools. A large farm belongs to and adjoins the Academy 
grounds. Good facilities for salt water bathing and boat- 


ing. Arrangements made for private tutoring in summer 


vacation. Address JOHN W. PERKINS, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 
HALL,a — and Day School 


for Girls, reopens October 1, 18 Tenth year, In. 

termediate and College Frepa arato course Number of 

boarding fxs. THRALL and Miss 
Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
M's ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens October ;, 


: ae opportunities for the study of Language, Lit- 
erature, History, and Philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS'S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR SUNG LADIES 
eopens September 22, 180: 


Massacuusetts, Berkshire Co., Great Barnngton. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE 


A select and limited school for young men and 
Prepares for college or business. Pupils are members oft 
Principal's family and receive personal care and attention. 

Address E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS will reopen October 1, 1891. A limited’ 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. MISS KIMBALL'S. 


Day AND BoarRpDING SCHOOL FOR GiRLs will re 
open Sept. 23. Location superior; home cheerful. Col- 
lege, preparatory, and special courses. Desirable home for 
motherless girls. Send for circular, which gives full 
information. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL for S. S&S. Workers, 


Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Foreign Mission- 
aries begins Sept. 2. Gsreat demand for consecrated young 


men to take up lay work. For catalogue paren 
IXON, Cor, See. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 


Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children and 
Youth. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the best academic par classical schools in New 
England. ‘The payment of psce, one-half in advance and 
the remainder Jan. 15, will cover commas tuition, wi 

, for the year, beginning for cata- 
logue to ELE, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The fall 
term of the fifty-sixth year begins September 17 and 

closes December 23. Fine library, laboratory, observa- 
tory, and cabinets. Best of home influences. Send for 
circular to Miss A. E. STANTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 
OUNG WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
The School of Domestic Science and Industrial _ 
reopens October 7, 1891. Address Principal of 
School for circulars. 


MINNESOTA, Northfield. 
ARLETON COLLEGE 
For both sexes. Classical, Literary, Scientific 


Courses. Academy for Preparatory and English studies. - 


School of Music, Art, Elocution. Expenses very 


Fall term opens Sept. 9, 1891. Address 
TAS. W. STRONG, President. 


Missour!1, St. Louis, 2812-2814 Locust 5t. 
oo HALL. Day and Boarding School 
for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. Smith 
SHEPA 


and Vassar. Muss C. G. RD, Miss 
MATHEWS, Principals. Send for circular. 


New Kingston. 
ANBORN SEMINARY 


ok ares both sexes for any college or scientifie 
Excellent general course. Expenses very 


addres 
orea H. CLARK, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR sp 
t. P tion for college a 
cialty. Pupils admitted io Vassar: Wellesley, and Smith 


n certificate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 
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New rs esey, Newark, 832 to 840 Broad St. 
OLEMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
New and handsome quarters in the 
NEWARK & N. Y. R. R. BUILDINGS. 
enlarged and improved facilities. 

Unsurpassed advantages offered by this institution. 
Best Shorthand and Typewriting Department in the State. 
Address for Catalogue or College Journal, 

H. COLEMAN, President. 


Rates Low. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE 


School for i only. College and business prepa- 
ration a specialty., Bova taken through summ 
AMBERS, A.M., Principel. 


New JERSEY, Orange. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Princi- 


al of a. Private School will receive into her family a 
few girls, ving them home care in sagen to thorough 
reparation for colle Location health fal 
and attractive. One hour from 1 New York. Address 


rs. 
Mountain Station. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL 


Home and College-preparatory senoel for Young 
aadies. Established 18 
Mrs, J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principa!. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the pines. A thorough and s and attractive school for boys. 
Opens Oct. 1. - MOREY, Principal. 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
RS. BISSELL’S HOME and DAY SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies and Children, Careful Mental 
Train‘ng, with Physical Culture. Prepares for college. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT'S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Will open Sept. 24. IR GIRLS 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY.—Col- 


lege and business preparation. Limited number of 
board pupils. A large, new gymnasium and extensive 
grounds. For information and catalogue, address 
MacVicar, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 


Fall examinations for admission September 22, 1891. 
Term opens September 23, 1891 
Sloan Prizes for the best (Classical) entrance examina- 
50 (#50 cash). 


: Thorough Classical Course 
Elective Courses in listory, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry 
Physics, B iology, and English Literature, in Junior an 
Senior years. 
THe SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 


is 
New JERSEY STATE COLLEGE. 
50 Free Scholarships. 
Five Full 
I. A course in Agricultur 
If. A course in Civil Engineering and Mechanics. 
If. A course in Chemistry. 
V. A course in Electricity. 
. A course in nay. 


Six Weeks’ Winter Lecture Course in Agriculture. 
ew and full apparatus in each department. 
F atalogues oF or Reet 
VING S. Up strar, Rutgers College. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Reope ns Sept. 16, 1891. Prepares for college, scientific 
oois, Or business, 


. R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Master. 


New Jersry, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHO 
For Girls and Young Women. One hour from Po You 


Native French and German teachers. ‘Terms, 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
opens September 23. Inquiries may be addressed to 
President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head-Master. 


New Jersey, Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.—Young Ladies’ Home School 


of the highest grade. Solid culture in English, Music. 
4 rt, a uages, Careful training in manner, mind, and 
fe art. lective classical and collegiate course. Twenty- 
urth year begins Sept. 24. For circular, address 
iss RACHELLE Gispons Hunt, Principal. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 

ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIR LS 

tion Open Oct. 1. Preparation forthe Harvard Examina- 
8, Barnard, and other colleges for women; number 

ite ed special attention to ish,' elocution, and physi- 
cu “ ure; daily instruction and practice in Delsarte gym- 


nastic 
MARY B. WHITON,A.B.,and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Rochester. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 


is ready for distribution by The University of 
ester, and will sent on application to 


__Term begins Sept. 10. reS. DAVID J. HILL. 


New York, Auburn 
UBURN ‘+ HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


For catalogue or 


The term opens Sept. 16, 1891. 
other information, address 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty. 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY.—The Forty-first year 


— September 16. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT. 


ois York, New York City, 1961 Madison Ave. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Primary 


and advanced work. Certificate accepted by Welles- 
ley and other colleges. Delsarte gymnastics. Reopens 
Sept. 29. Miss Nor tu and Miss BAkNgs, Principals 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 26th Year. 


Opens sept, 18th. Healthful, homelike, thorough 
rogressive. Filled last year toits utmost capacit tw tor 
ulustrated circular, Rev. Geo. CROSB BY SMITH TH 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE JNSTITUTE 


100 young women, Superb modern buildings. 
eshte ts teachers. Six graduating courses and preparatory. 
For school year, Sept. 14, $240 pays board, turnished 
room, and all tuition, except music, art, stenography, and 
typewriting. See illustrated catalogue. 

JOS. E. KING, D.D. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudso 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN- ON- 
HUDSON, A boarding and day school for young 
ladies and little girls. will reopen S Sept. 
Mis ALF, Principal. 


New York, — 160 Joralemon St. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss KATHERINE L. MALTBY, B.A., PRINCIPAL. 
This home and school was established in September, 
1880, to meet a growing need in Brooklyn and New York. 
Each year our cities attract an increasing number of stu- 
dents, who desire to pursue regular courses of study in our 
admirable Collegiate Institutes; while a still larger body 
are seeking schools which offer one or more years of 
special art, musical, or literary advantage as supplement- 
ary to high school or seminary work. In response to this 
demand, the Home and School on Joralemon Street was 
opened. The Principal was specially fortunate in being 
able to secure a spacious and inviting house, built for the 
purpose to which it is now devoted, and offering every 
opportunity for the successful accomplishment of her plan. 
It stands on one of the broad streets of the Brooklyn 
Heights, is within three minutes’ walk of the Academy of 
Music, the Historical Hall, the Brooklyn Library, and 
churches of all denominations. The Brooklyn Bridge 
makes New York equally accessible, and every facility re- 
quired for special art, musical, or literary work is thus at 
command. 
In deciding to assume the charge of this particular work, 
the Principal was influenced by urgent motives. She felt 
that the educational need of our time differs somewhat 


from that of the past, that the demand of thoughtful 


parents is now less for ** school surroundings that produce 
cleverness, than for those that train character, and that 
the question of to-day is not how much a pupil knows, but 
what she is becoming.”’ 

very matter of household discipline, every detail of 


' school: routine and work, is therefore studied in its power 


to contribute to this end—that self-control, a sense of per- 
sonal obligation, and a delight in existence, through some 
perception of its deeper meaning, should result. To pre- 
pare students for life—for the broad, earnest, responsible 
life that is now opening before all American girls—is the 
end ever kept in view. A reading-room and study parlor, 
supplied with the leading papers and journals, is always 
open, events of current interest are discussed in the daily 
conversation, and a healthful interest in all the political, 
social, and religious movements of the day is stimulated. 
The religious life of the family is centrally Christian, but 
is unsectarian in tendency. Its simple creed is ** Jesus 
Christ,”’ ‘* any belief zz Him—the smallest being esteemed 
better than any belief aéout Him, the greatest—or about 
anything else.”’ 
Address for circular, 160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn. 


New York, Syracuse. 
K EBLE SCHOOL—Boarding School for Girls. 
Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev, F. D. Hun- 
TINGTON, S.T.D. The swenty-first_school usar begi ns 
September 16. Miss MARY J. JACKSO 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
HALL—for Young Ladies. 


Ll P t Circulars by mail. 
College Preparation WELLS BUCK. A.M. 


New YORK, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’'S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
Address as above. 


New York, Elmira. 
ISS CHALMERS’ HOME AND DAY 


SCHOOL for Girls. Number limited. Full aca- 
demi ic course, with diploma. Prepares for leading wo- 
men’s colleges. ear begins Sept. 16, 

Address Miss MARY C. GRAY, Assoc. Princi 


42d Year. 


emies, and lita 


New York, New York City, 121 East 36th St., near 
Park Ave. 

ISS SPRING’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

SCHOOL, for Young Ladies and Children, reopens 

ursday, Sept. 24. Drawing, Elocution, Calisthenics, 

and Sewing included. 


New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 
@GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, ep aratory, 

and Primary departments. Kindergarten, Froebel method. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 


For those who are gr duates of colleges, normal 
schools, seminaries, high sc oa teachers of experience, 
and any who wish to becom 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


furnished regarding the courses 

dagogy Manual Training, Kindergarten; the study 

in Fo awing, Color, Naturai Science, Vocal Music, 
and Scholarsh ps. 


New York, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY 


Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N. Y. > Dept. 
and Summer School at ve Hall or cata- 
logue address Cot. C. f. WRIGHT, A.M. 


New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY 
A school of high grade for both sexes; College, Bus- 
iness, and Preparatory Courses; Military Drill; Instruc- 
tion and home-life unsurpassed. Terms, $350. LA ROY 
F. GRIFFIN and ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ee CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 


School for ie. Reopens September 23d. 
sent on applicatio 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Abso- 
lutely healthy location. (Good grounds for athletic sports. 
FRANK HOL LAND, C.E., Principal. 


New York, New York City, ror East 23d St. 
ACKARD’'S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Will reopen for the season on Tuesday, Sept. 1. 


Send for new illustrated prospectus. 
S. S. PACKARD, President. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for Military 6 the Government Acad- 


AMEN, 


New York, 

OCKLAND COLLEGE. Both Sexes. Pre 

paratory for Males: College course for Girls. Suc- 
cessful at popular rates. An endowment takes ladies at 
$200. Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER. 


New York, Newburgh. 

IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. The 

mistake in bringing u be me ats eight. 

New York, New York City, Washington Square. 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCrAcken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P.M. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
‘JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 
The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 

ber by correspondence. ; 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson, 
RINITY SCHOOL.—Location and surroundings 
Equipment complete. Gymnasium, 
drill hall, gon alleys, etc. Thorough preparation for 


college, scientific es s, or business. 
JAS. STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Philosophy- 


irty- t dress 
y-seventh year begins SOWD, PRD.. Pres. 


New York, Garden City, L. I. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 
A thorough preparatory school of — grade. Mili- 


tary drill. Address for ful and Au 
CHAS. STURTE MOO E. ‘A.B. (Harvard) 
Scarboro’ Beach, 


New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
_ MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES'’ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Ms BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
H F . F rculars, address 
iss E. C. PLU TE, Principals. 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-second 
year. begins Sept. 23, 1891. A school for girls, ter 
miles from New York. 


Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 
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New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next term will begin Wednesday, September 23, 


I 
The Faculty will meet incoming students in the Presi- 
ent’s room at 10 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 
The opening address. by the’ Rev. M. R. VINCENT, 
e 


D.I .» will be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, Sept. 
24, at 4 P.M. 
Yrudents are urged to be porent at the qpentng (not 


earlier), directing uggage te. to } East zoth 


GSLEY, 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—Three 


Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian home. New Building with 
ern Im perseeons. Session begins September 16 


1891. Send for Cata e. 
. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


Onto, Painesville. 
LS ERIE SEMINARY. Buildings enlarged 
increased opportunities for the liberal and thorough 
education # oung women. Thirty-third year begins Sep- 
tember 16, 1891. Miss ‘MARY EVANS, Principal. 
On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
M's MITTLEBERGER'’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


Onto, Columbus. 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Permanent Income from the State. Annual Rey- 
enues, $150,000. Twenty-five departments. Forty-three 
Professors and Assistants. Classical, scientific, and tech- 
nical courses. Ten Laboratories. Both sexes admitted. 
Tuition free. Send for catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Doylestown. 
OYLESTOWN SEMINARY 
Both sexes. Number of boarders Menibed. Attend- 
ance three times as ~— as it was one year - 
cent building. GEORGE WH "RLER, 
rincipal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. o8th year. A safe, comfortable 
school home. Aims to be thorough, rational, and Chris- 
tian in its methods and training. Careful oversight of in- 
dividual pupil. Location healthy and pleasant. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCNCOL. for Boarding and Day ‘Pupils. 
Music Department in ch ape of Mi ss E. Izy Sherwood and 


under the supervision of 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Ogontz, the coun geat of seat of J Cooxg) 
begin its ont second year t. zoth. 

For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Oronts ont- 


gomery County, a4 
vinci omer tt. 
Miss FRANCES BENNETT. Mine it A. 


Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, and 
College For etrcular addrese School for girls reopens Sep- 


tember 29. For circular 
ss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
30th Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16, ’o1. 


A Military , Chemistry, Archi- 
tecture, an A P Course of one year. 
Circulars of Co. CHAS. HYATY. Pres 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 

HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 


of young women, invit examinati 
of tacthods and cumiculam. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 
Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Day one for 
young lag ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Acade and 
Jollege Preparato Put ils enter Wellesley on 
our examination, 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS: Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principa 


UNIVERSITY te 
r ns - 
LAW SCHOOL tober 1, 1891. 
Confers LL.B.; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, address 


Pror. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Hellmuth 


ollege 


Large illustrate Catalogue senton application. 

Students from all parts of America. Number re- 
ceived limited. Conducted parties leave New York, 
Cincinnati, ,and for the College 
in Sept. Principal. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


Cheltenham 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ, PA. 


(On the Summit of the Chelten Hills, 
near Philadelphia) 


Commends itself, by reason of the following 
features, to parents who are seeking a first- 
class school for boys from 11 to 18 years of 
age: 

1. A location easily accessible, healthful, and 
beautiful. 

2. Good buildings (including new Chapel, 
Drill Hall, and Gymnasium), provided with 
suitable apparatus, steam heat, electric light, 
and perfect sanitary arrangements. 

% Extensive grounds and fine surroundings. 

4. Experienced instructors, selected because 
of their training and fitness for the work of 
their respective departments. | 

5. Attendance limited to sixty boarding 
pupils, thus securing select companionship and 
a home life not to be found in larger institu- 
tions, and making it possible for the boys to 
enjoy intimate personal association with the 
Principal and the instructors. 

6. A high reputation, established by nearly 
twenty years of thoroughly successful work in 
preparing boys for the leading colleges and 
scientific schools. 


For circular address the Principal, 
JNO. CALVIN RICE, A.M. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSICnr. TOURJEE. 
CARL FAELTEN, Divrector. 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, Etc. 


Systematic in class private lessons, 
Tuition, $10 to $30 for 20 class lessons. Many free 
Classes, Lectures, Recitals, etc. Elocu- 
tion, Oratory and Dramatic Action, Fine 
» Literature, Languages, Piano and 
Organ Tuning. COMFORTABLE HO 
for Lady Stu ents. Calendar Free 
Fall Term begins Sept. 1 O, isgl. 
W. HALE, General Manager. 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST: AND BEST. 


Warranted to crock 
fade. "Silke 


Brancuss: : 


icago. 
7 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
W. ath St. Cincinnati, 


Send For P> Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


Baron Liebig 


The arent at chemist, pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company’ s Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Platte cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to any 
made of cattle grown in Europe or else- 
where. He authorized the use of 


His as the 
well-known trade mark 
signature of . 


Extract 
of Beef 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


For. Delicious 


For the Autumn 


We are showing new lines 
of Scotch, Irish, and French 
Novelties in Dress Goods 
for the Autumn. Advance 
styles now in readiness. _ 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 4 
THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 


SALTS 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A GERMAN TEACHER of Kindergarten and 
Fancy-work, graduated in Germany, with knowledge of 
French and music, wants a position tp 2 in . penance or family. 
C. M., No. 9,865, Christian Union O 


WANTED.—An experienced an oppor- 
ieaity to teach (English, Latin, or French) three hours a 
gay rivate school preferred ; - would teach in private fam- 

Miss M., Box 393, Millbury, Mass. 


KINDERGARTNER,”’ a with suc- 
cessful experience and ample aprences, desires situation. 
Lock Box 23, Chautauqua, 


LADY TEACHER nia history of art ; literature ; 
drawing, all kinds; painting. Private lessons to backward 
girls or invalids. Prepares for European travel, study of 
art or architecture abroa ighest testimonials. Ad- 
dress CITY, 9,876, Christian Union Office 


STUDIES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS.—An experienced teacher 
desires to form aclass of young ladies, or to give private 
lessons, in New York City or vicinity, References, with 

lan of study, upon application. Address 
Fast Orange, 


FOR SALE—A valuable farm of 1 56 acres, most af 

under cultivation. Six miles from aothang depot on N.Y 

C. Railroad. net wishes to move to Brooklyn. Price, 
8,oo0. Address A. A., P. O. Box 76, Newark, Wayne 
ounty, New 


WANTED-—September 1, by a you ag man, a pleasant 
room in New York City, not above irty-first Street, 
where there are no other. ers. Breakfast and supper 
desir References given and required. 
Christian Union Office. 


WANTED-—By a young woman, a position as secre- 
tary, or as teacher in a school or family, Can teach Eng- 
lish branches, German, and music. References. Address 
A. , No. 9,823, care Christian Union. 


A FAMILY OF FOUR adults or less can secure 
free rental of a portion of a furnished house near Central 
Park in return for the care of me whole house and 
of three. Ad No. 997 738, Christian 

nion 


lady with ten years’ experience wishes 
to teach academic course in school or private family. as 
special success in mathematics eens ¢ original methods. 

lementary German and music . For references 
address H. S. A., Lock Drawer P, cn aly N. 


TUTORING WANTED fl successful teacher, 
using modern methods. Has in leading. col- 
leges, No objection to travel. form class in a 

owing town. EUGENE W. eYTILE, Christian 

nion 

A CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER, with much 
experience, wishing to go North for one or two months, to 
have a change of climate, sour be _ to pear of a posi- 
tion ~ com a or mother’s he would endeavor to 
make herself generally useful, by assisting in the care of 
children, sewing, and ousehold duties. oF the ag Fs 

ving change of climate, compensation m 4 
est references. E ELLIS WILLES. { 
Madison Street, Annapolis, ‘Maryland. 


WANTED-—Two girls for family of six (house with all 
modern improvements); one for cooking, washing. and 
ironing; one for upstairs, ‘ Must be competent a ‘trust- 
Agarese, stating wages required, H.O. 


k 
| 
| 
4 Q 
i 
| 
G 
4; 
every Where, in Crown stoppered bottles only..4 
| 
2 FOR SALE-—Organ_for church or large house, built 
‘2 by Mason & Hamlin. Two manuals, twenty-one stops 
i full cathedral pedals, richly carved case with pipe top and 
heavy gilt pipes. Also resonant platform, extra bellows 
4 and motor. All in perfect order. Address A. M., 168 
33 
is 
| 
Ry 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Along the Shores of the Lower St. Lawrence 
and Through the Provinces by the Sea. 
Issued by the Intercolonial Railway. 112 
pages, illustrated. 

Bradford, N. H. A Description of Bradford 
Mineral Springs. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Colorado Cities and Places, Illustrated and 
Briefly Described for the Information of 
Health and Pleasure Seekers. 56 pages. 

Clarendon Springs, Vt.. A Description of. 8 


ages. 

i N. H. Gray’s Inn and Cottages. A 
healthy and pleasant Summer Resort. 10 
pages, illustrated. 

Lake Minnetonka, Minn. “ Land of Sky-Tinted 
Water.” 32 pages, illustrated. 

Manitou Springs, Colo. The Tourist’s De- 
light, the Invalid’s Haven. 40 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Portland and the Pacific Northwest. 64 pages, 
illustrated. 

Sugar Hill, White Mountains, N. H. The 
Sunset Hill House and Surroundings. 16 
pages, illustrated. 

St. Albans, Vt. The Welden: By Cool 
Waters and Woodland Dells. 16 pages, 
illustrated. 

Sudbury, Vt. Hyde Manor and Cottages. A 
Mountain Resort. 8 pages. 


SUMMER HOMES 


California 


ITALY” 
Is what CHARLES DupLEY WARNER calls 


CORONADO BEACH 


San Diego County, California 
Write for one of the elegant brochures which the 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


the largest seaside resort hotel in the world, has just pub- 
lished, and which will be sent, postpaid, upon — 
to the Recreation Department of The Christian Union. 


France 


RANCE,.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 

offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in the 
most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 
ane de ‘Triomphe. References among Christian Union 
subscribers. 


Maine 


GRAND CENTRAL 
Bar Harbor, Maine 


Charmingly situated, within easy reach of Mount Des- 
egant surroundings, com- 
fortable rooms, and_exeellent cuisine. Board by the day 
or week at reasonable rates. Special season rates to fami- 
lies. ELIHU T. HAMOR, Proprietor. 


GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. Address 
LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 


New Hampshire 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of 


any Railroad in 


America 
Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


~The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 
arranging routes. Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York , 
New Hampshire Virginia 
The Iron Mountain House} trl Bridge Hotels 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Will remain open until late in October. Finest location in 
the mountains. Accommodations for one hundred guests. 
House thoroughly heated. Special rates for September 
and October. . Send for circulars and diagrams to 

W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. #. 


opens June 13, and closes October 1. 
tel, situated —_ among the hills of New 
] twenty-six minutes’ ride 


Season of 1 Ser 
This elegant ho 
Hampshire, is only one hour an 
from Boston. 
Special rates for June and October. Good Orchestra. 
D. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 


P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 
New York 


IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 
OTEL 


SURF H 
PARADISE FOR CHILDREN 3 saving. fishing, and 
bathing in bay and ocean. Access via L. I. R. R., from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 P.M. 


ON SENECA ‘LAKE 
ONG POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N. Y., 
(near Watkins Glen.) No mosquitoes, no malaria; 
bowling, aschery. tennis, boating, bathing, and fishing ; 
good livery; a first-class orchestra; weekly hops. ‘Table 
and service unsurpassed ; transient, $2 per day and up- 
wards. Special rates for families. - 
Address HARRISON S. DOWNS, Long Point Hotel, 
on Seneca Lake, Long Point, N. Y. 


ARADISE HOME —With or 
without 

treatment; 40 minutes out Harlem R. R.; 
altitude 300 feet, forest trees, spring water, 

wood fires, steam heat, water closets, baths. 


DR. CLIFT, 109 East 18th St. N.Y. 9x80? 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzsine Unsurpassed. Send for illus- 
trated pam hlet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
atkins, 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Brook 
eaves Boston daily at 9:15 A.M., direct to the Oceanic, 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


Virginia 


BLUE RIDGE SPRINGS 


The Favorite Summer and Autumn Resort 
of Virginia 
OPEN UNTIL DECEMBER ist. 


bh Fine quail, pheasant, gad wild turkey Riding 
t Br. try ride or $1.50 per day 


HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, Holderness, N. H. 
A FALL RESORT. FOLIAGE UNSURPASSED. 


Low rates after the 1sth. Illustrated pamphlet on 
request. LEON H.CILLEY. 


LURAY INN 
Freep. W. EvAns, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


Famous LuRAY CAVERNS 
OF VWIRGINIA 


the most wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 


the famous natural wonder, one of the greatest of 
nature’s creations, in the very heart of the BLUER IDGE 
MOUNTAINS, surrounded by grand and majestic for- 
ests, and in the midst of the healing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 
|, Four-horse coaches meet all trains, day or night. Dis- 
tance, 24% miles, over good roads. 
E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm-House. Open from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns. E. T. CROASDALE. 


TOURS 


EGYPT and PALESTINE 


Cook’s Select Fall Party sails by the Inman steamer 
**City of New York” Sept. 2d. There are a few hs 
vacant, for which immediate application is necessary. 


Thos. Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, New York 
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WHITEST, LI GHT 


LARGEST. 
iy UNEQUALLED FOR SIMPLICITY 


ND EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 
’ Made in ful styles, but rather 
oy) for use than ornamen 


7 \T COSTS MUCH LESS 


than other lam et is equal to the 
most ex ncive fer practical pur- 


poses. 
any other. If you cannot get 
them from your dealer, write us. 


THe PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO., 


NEW YOPK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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Financial 


The conditions influencing the money 
market for the week were unimportant. An 
interior demand for currency amounting 
net to-about $2,000,000 was met by net 
payments from the Treasury to an equal 
amount, so that the actual status of the 
banks at the close could not have varied 
from that of a week ago. The average 
condition, however, was a little different, 
as will be seen by the figures of the bank 
Statement below, yet not essentially differ- 
ent. Rates for money ruled through the 
week easy, at the same figures, 1% to 2 
per cent., that have been ruling for so 


long. On Friday a slight change toward. 


better rates was exhibited for a few min- 
utes, but the figures soon returned to the 
rates. The increase in loans is 
noticeable, due to a more active stock 
market. There is one feature that is be- 
coming manifest more and more day by 
day with regard to the banks, as well as 
with regard to the investors, and that is a 
gradual return of confidence. Banks are 
more disposed to loan funds on time. They 
are beginning to see that the money situa- 
tion is much changed from that of a year 
ago. The fear of abnormal activity, of 
absolute stringency in the autumn, is pass- 
ing away. The very strong position of 
the banks as compared with that of a year 
ago should have led to this conclusion long 
ago with institutions as with private indi- 
viduals, but bank presidents and managers 
seem to thinkslowly, and do not grasp the 
salient points as quickly as the more 
active acute operator or capitalist. What 
the better informed felt a month ago banks 
are beginning to feel now, and that is that 
the whole country is better supplied with 
funds now than twelve months ago. Money 
drifts rather slowly to the West, notwith- 
standing our immense crop movement 
already begun, which needs large volumes 
of currency for exchange; and this fact is 
proof that the Western banks are much 
better able to supply the required money 
for these large transactions than they were 
one year ago. 

The main feature in foreign exchange 
transactions this week is an unexpected 
stiffness in price, at I per cent. advance 
over the figure of a week ago. This is 
accounted for in the moderate amount of 
commercial bills made during the week. 
Long bills are making, but short bills are 
yet to be made. There is no doubt but that, 
with the great foreign movements of cereals 
now under way, these short bills will 
soon be very plentiful. The engagements 
of foreign freight already made insure 
this. The exports for the week from New 
York port are ahead of last year the 
same week some $2,000,000, and for the 
year, thus far, nearly $13,000,000 ; while 
the import movement shows, in compar- 
ison with the corresponding weeks of 1890, 
a heavy falling off—in the last two weeks, 
for instance, of nearly $6,000,000 at this 
port. This shrinkage is very large, and if 
kept up will be a matter of great impor- 
tance in the foreign exchange market. 

The weather for the week past has been 
all that could be desired for the develop- 
ment of our crops. The continuous high 
temperature has done much in forwarding 
corn, and the crop as it stands to-day 
throughout the country gives promise of a 
great yield. The ukase issued by the 
Russian Government prohibiting the 
exportation of rye, which is the important 
crop in that country, clearly confirms the 
reports of crop failure there. Europe now 
looks to us for a substitute for Russia’s 
rye, and our wheat and corn crops are the 


important factors in filling this prospect- 
ive void. The fear now is that the antici- 
pated demand will be exaggerated in the 
minds of speculators, and that they will 
bid up wheat to extravagant figures, and 
curtail, in that way, the actual shipments 
abroad. Is it too much to hope for that 
speculators and farmers will be wise this 
season, and part with their cereals at good 
prices? or will they foolishly hold them at 
too high prices? Be wise, farmers and 
speculators ! 

The stock market, which until August 
seemed quite proof against any power on 
earth, or in the earth, to start it from its 
utter dullness and stagnation, has finally 
shaken off this lethargy, and during this 
week past became very active and strong 
—surprising the patient waiters by waking 
from its slumbers and giving a preliminary 
shake. The movement has resulted in a 
rise of from 3 tog per cent.; it looks now 
as if it were in dead earnest, and had come 
to stay. The bond market, too, has 
caught the spirit, though in a more con- 
servative way. 

The unfortunate development of the 
financial necessities of the Union Pacific 
just at this time delayed this movement in 
the general market, but the plans are 
nearly perfected, as we intimated in the 
last issue, for eliminating this drawback, 
the directors having made up a guarantee 
syndicate: for taking care of the floating 
debt and settling it for a number of years. 

Railway earnings are coming in in quite 
a remarkable way, as will be seen by the 
figures below. 

The “ Chronicle” reports gross earnings 
of 146 roads: 


Month. | 1891. 1890. Increase. 
$41,674.357 $38,400,716 $3,273,641 
For 144 roads: 

Jan. 1 to July 31..260,270,849 247,288,222 12,982,627 

For 87 roads: 

4th week July.... 9,997,313 9,242,895 754,418 

For 64 roads: : 

1st week August.. 6,387,605 5,924,786 462,819 
The bank statement is as follows : 
Legal tender, increase............. 91,200 
Deposits, increase................. 1,549,300 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $17,700,000. 
WALL STREET. 


For Sleeplessness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. C. R. DAKE, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘I have 
found it, amd it alone, to be capable of producing a 
sweet and natural sleep in cases of insomnia from 
overwork of the brain, which so often occurs in active 
professional and business men.” 


FINANCIAL 


Investing even 
| Fifty Dollars 


requires care. No one 
wants to throw money 
away. We send, /ree,a 
little book which will 
make the matter clear. 


The Provident | 


Please mention The Christian Union 


. In 1884 the total insurance in force 


Phenomenal Growth 


The Mutual Life — 


Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


The advance made by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company during the past seven years is phenomenal 
when compared with the progress of any or all of its 
would-be competitors. 


THE GROWTH OF ITS ASSETS 


In 1884 its total assets amounted to — $103,876, 178 = 
In 1890 its total assets amounted to 


$43,000,000,00 


ITS MARVELOUS INCREASE IN BUSINESS 


In 1884 the new risks amounted to $34,681,420, 
In 1890 the new risks amounted to I "985'086,00 


A gain of more than - 


$126, 304,566.00 
ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY DOUBLE 


Gain in 1890 over 1884, - 


The total income in 1884 was - 19,095, 
The total income in was 
Gain in 1890 over 1884, -  $15,883,460.28 


THE TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In 1890 the total insurance in force 351+789,285.00 


Gain of Insurance in force, $286,437,580.00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company has more 
insurance in force upon the lives of citizens in the 
United States than any other company, thus show- 
ing its reputation in its own country. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID 
TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS 


The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
are often referred to as “* The Great Family Fund” 
held by the Trustees of the Company for its policy- 
holders. 

During the year 1890 the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York paid to its policy-holders from 
this fund the enormous sum of $16,973,200.05, the 
largest amount paid in any one year by any Life In- 
surance Company inthe world. The total sum paidto 
the insured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 
1843 exceeds three hundred millions of dollars, theex- 
act sum being $304,665,147.17. The mind can scarcely 
grasp the immensity of this sum of money, or realize 
the immeasurable benefits bvits distri- 
bution. It has relieved the wants of the needy, has car- 
ried comfort to sorrowing widows and orphans, and 
has saved from destitution and poverty the hoary 


head of age. 

The best tenth of western 
mortgage loans are surely good 
investments. 

The question is how to get 
into that tenth. 

Put all your caution on this 
one point: the choice of your 
lender. | | 

Send for a primer on western 
lending. 

THE KANSAS CITY INVESMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or _ 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. - Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Me, ninety-nine never Tise 
viocrity al W DY? 


Because the ninety and nine never lcarn the secret of 


success, which ts to buy when a commodity 1s cheap, 


when tt ts dear. 
oes things are booming and prices dangerously 
var the top limit, the vast mob of investors rush in and 
everything ts inflated, and the tnevitable crash 
a prices drop, and the men who dashed on unth 
the herd are ruined, and once again history bas repeated 


“ face of the fact that the country ts prosperous, that 
the ‘dui Reserves are larger than for years, that tm- 
sorts are decreasing, that the most bountiful crops our 
fand bas ever been blessed with are now being bar- 
vested, statistics show that our Stock Exchanges are 
doing less oe: and at poorer prices, than at any 
The! BUY NOW, when values are 

own. and secure a sound investment 
with heavy extra inducements. 


These extra inducements gare offered, be- 
cause the 
Arcadia, Gulf Coast & Lakeland RR Co 
conducted by eminent Boston business men, 
feels that it is a wise policy to offer a 
Bonus for immediate subscriptions, and 
secure the early opening of its urgently need- 
ed road, rather than wait for better times, 
and sell its stock without a bonus, and at a 
premium. 

Therefore, each $100 share of stock issued 
prior to the opening of the first section car- 
ries with ita Bonus of Ten acres of rich, 
arable land, suitable for growing Oranges or 
Vegetables, and which will constantly in- 
crease in value. : 

Each share of stock is non-assessable, full 
paid, audisrecervable at its face value in 
payment of lands at Itst prices. 

As the State of Florida grants the Com- 
pany 3840 acres, or six Square miles of land 
for each mile of road built, it can readily be 
seen that the Company can well afford to 
give this liberal bonus, so that its road may 
be advertised and actual settlers secured. 

Send for U. S. Secretary Rusk’s report 
(Dept. of Agriculture) upon the great 

Phosphate District of Florida, 
which is to be traversed by this road. 

Read the articles on Florida Phosphates in 
the July 4th Scientific American, by Prof. 
Francis Wyatt, and in the Baltumore Mfrs. 
Record of April 25, by Dr. Jay Shrader. 

Send for a Prospectus and be convinced 
that the investment offered is substantial, 
and the income, estimated at not less than 
15 per cent. per annum, assured. 


ANTHONY PETERS, ‘President, 
Offices: Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
'( DeSotoCo. Bk. Bidg Arcadia, Fi. 


Warranty Deeds Given. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
Capital authorized, . .. . $4,000,000 00 
Paid in (Cash), ......- 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 830,396 67 


This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 


Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad 
Water, Industrial, and irrigation onds. . 


Issues its d 
ebentures and negotiates mort- 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 

CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th'& Ch 
London, England. City, Missouri. 


lin, Germany. 


Texas Loans.an Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York City: Inde isti i 
: pendent and Christian Union; Wat- 
aoe Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; Third National 
pank. San Antonio, Texas: kwood National Bank; 


San Antonio National Scotland 
The Scottish-American Mortgage Co., Limited. 


For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


An Appeal for Air 


An Inquiring Friend lately asked for 
the poem below. It was originally pub- 
lished about twenty-five years ago in the 
‘“‘ Independent,” and has been reprinted in 
that paper. Several correspondents send 
us copies of the poem, and the general in 
terest seems to call for its reprinting here. 


A APELE FOR ARE: 2 THE SEXTANT OF THE OLD 
BRICK MEETIN’OUSE 
By A. Gasper. 
O, Sextant of the meetin’ouse which sweeps 
And dusts, or is suppose too! and makes fires, 
And lites the gass, and somtimes leaves a scru loose, 
In which case it smels orful—wus nor lam-pile ; 
And wrings the bel, and toles it when men dyes, 
To the grief of surviven pardners ; and sweeps paths ; 
And for these services gits $100 per annum. 
Wich them that thinks deer, let them try it, 
Getin up before star-lite in all wethers, 
Kindlin’ fires wen the wether is as cold 
As Nero, and like as not green wood for kindlin’s, 
I wouldn’t be hired to do it for no some. 
But O, Sextant! there are 1 kermoddity 
Worth more than gold, which doan’t cost nothink— 
Worth more than anythink except the sole of Mann— 
I meen pewer are, Sextant, I meen pewer are! 
O, it is plenty out o’ doors, so plenty it doan’t no 
Wat on earth to do with itself, but flies about 
Scaterin’ leaves and blowin’ off men’s hatts: 
In short, it’s jest ‘‘ as free as are’”’ outdores. 
But O, Sextant, in our cherch it’s as scarce as piety, 
Scarce as bankbils wen ajunts beg for mishins, 
Wich sum say is purty often (’tain’t nothin to mee, 
Wot I give ain’t nothin’ to nobody); but O, Sextant, 
U shet 500 men, wimin & childrens, 
Speshaly the latter, up in a tite place, 
Sum has bad breths none ain’t 2 swete, 
Sum is f—y, sum is s—s, sum has bad t—h 
An sum hain’t none, and sum ain’t over c—n, 
But every 1 of em brethes in and out, and out and in 
Say 50 times a minit, or 1 million and a half breths 
an our. 
Now how long will a‘cherchful of are last at that rate, 
Iask you? Say 15 minits,’and then wots to be did? 
Why then they mus breth it all over agin, 
And then agin and so on till each has took it down 
At lest 10 times and let it up agin. And wots more, 
The same individdible doan’t have the privilege 
Of brethin’ his own are, and no one’s else ; 
Ech one must take watever comes to im. 
O, Sextant, doan’t you know our lunks is bellusses, 
To blo’ the fire of life and keep it from 
Goin’ out ; and how can bellusses blo’ without wind? 
And ain’t wind Are? I put it to your conshens. 
Are is same to us as milk to babes, 
Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox, 
Or roots and airbs to an injun Doctor, 
Or litel pills unto an omepath, 
Or boys to girls. Are is for us to breeth. 
Wot signifies who preeches, if I can’t breeth ? 
Wots Pol, wots Polus to sinners who are ded? _ 
Dedifor want of breth? WhyiSextant, when we dye 
It’s only coz we can’t breeth no more—that’s all. 
And now O, Sextant, let me beg of you 
2 let a litel are inter our cherch 
(Pewer are is serting propper for the pews). 
And do it week days and on Sundays to. 
It ain’t much truble—only make a hoal, 
And all the are will cum of itself. 
It loves to cum in were it can get warm (!) 
And O, how it will rouse the peple up, 
And spirit up the preecher, and stop gapes 
And yauns and fijjitts as effectual 
As wind on the dry Beans the Profit talks 


“The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 

onnecticut » Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


My Liver 


Has for a year caused me a great deal of trouble. Had 
soreness in the back, little appetite, a bitter taste in the 
mouth, and a general bad teeling all over that I could not 
locate. Have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for the past 
three months with great benefit. I feel better, the 


Bad Taste in the Mouth 


is gone, and my general health is again quite good. No 
longer feel those tired spells come over me as | formerly 
did. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is certainly a most excellent medicine. Mrs. I. B. CHAsg, 
Fall River, Mass. 
N. B. Besure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.00 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 


Used 
Att Coop Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


Send to ARMOUR & CO. 
for Cook Book use oF 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


Y 


nll 
TENNIS. BOATING. 
RIDING. 


YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Buttor Holes. 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped ‘GOOD SENSE.” 
Ferris Bros., y'Broadway, New York. 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 


—Valuable information sent to all wearers of artificial 
Teeth upon the receipt of DUNN, 


331 Lexington Av., cor. pv St., New 
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~The Christian Union August, 


Christian Endeavor Topic 
The Parting of the Two Ways 


Jean Paul has pictured an aged man, at 
the close of a wasted life, recalling the 
hour of his youth when his father placed 
him at the entrance of two roads, “ one 
leading into a peaceful, sunny land, cov- 
ered with a fertile harvest, and resounding 
with soft, sweet songs; the other leading 
the wanderer into a deep, dark cave, 
whence there was no issue, where poison 
flowed instead of water, and where ser- 
pents hissed and crawled.” Stung with 
remorse at the result of that hour’s choice, 
he cries out for the return of youth. His 
prayer is granted, for he is still a boy at 
the parting of the ways, and has seen in a 
dream the consequences of a wrong choice. 
But the writer admonishes all who thus 
stand to remember that, the choice once 
made and the life once lived, the prayer 
for the return of youth will be all in vain. 
The two ways—the way that leads into 
the land of peace and fruitfulness, of light 
and life, and the way that leads into the 
land of unrest and darkness and death—are 
before us now. The choice is ours now, 
but we know not how long it will be. 
“ Therefore, choose ye, this day !” 

If we say we do not know the right way, 
this does not excuse or release us, for we 
have the promise, ‘‘ If any of you lacketh 
wisdom, lethim ask of God . . . anditshall 
be given him.” And the old promise of 
prophecy is still held out to us, “ Thine 
ears shall hear a word behind thee, say- 
ing, This is the way, walk ye in it; when 
ye turn to the right hand, and when ye 
turn to the left.” 

Our choice is not merely the choice of 
a line of conduct, but it is the choice of 
that which shall make the following of 
that line possible. Philosophers had writ- 
ten of right and wrong and sought to lead 
men higher, but only the few cared to fol- 
low them, and the best of them went out of 
life saying, “‘ Whether I tried in the right 
way, and with what success, I shall know 
certainly when I arrive there, if it please 
God.” But Jesus comes with the strong, 
sure word, “I am the way.” “He that 
followeth me shall not walk in the dark- 
ness.” At the cross of Calvary is the real 
parting of the ways. Are we choosing 
Christ or the world? Are we daily draw- 
ing nearer to Christ, or are we turning 
away from him? 

Doubtless the followers of Jesus who 
turned back and walked no more with him 
because of his hard sayings were satisfied 
with their course when they saw that his 
way led him to Calvary. They had no 
desire to tread a “Via Dolorosa.” But 
when Jesus called his first disciples by the 
Sea of Galilee, and they left the old pleas- 
ant ways of labor, even the father with the 
servants, to follow him, he only bade them 
do what he taught ever afterward that all 
must do: to follow him was to turn from 
the old wandering paths into the one sure 
way; Levi must leave the receipt of cus- 
tom; the dead must bury their dead; Saul, 
arrested by the power of God on the Da- 
mascus road, must henceforth turn from 
worldly honors into the path his Master 
trod, counting these things loss for his 
sake. Even so must we turn. Even so 
must we walk. It requires courage and 
constant effort. Our faith in him who has 
called us must be strong, our love for him 
ardent enough to draw us on after him, 
that we may, at the loss of all else, gain 
Christ 


1-6—xxvii., II1—cxix., I, 104, 105; 


So many Christians extend their life 
into the world, and so many worldlings ex- ! H E BEST 
tend their life into the Church, for personal 
gain, that the casual observer fails to per- protection 
ceive any divergency of aim. Christ and ‘ | | 
the Apostles make a sharp distinction. against sudden 
“ No man can serve two masters.” “ The 
are not of the world, even as I am not of changes in the weather 
m world.” “Whosoever therefore would is to purify 

ea friend of the world maketh himself 

an enemy of God.” “As I am not of the the blood 
world.” Let this be our standard; let us with 


live after his manner of living, sharing 
men’s joys and cares, ministering to their A Y ER’ S 
needs, giving our lives for them, that we 
may lead them to him who is “ the way.” 


References: Deut. v., 32, 2. S a parilla 


154 Josh i., 7—viii., 33-3 5—Xxiv., 15; Ps. 


Prov. i., 10, 15; Isa. xxx., 21; Jer. vi., 16; It vitalizes 


Matt. iv., 21, 22—xxi., 28-30—xxv., 3, 4, and enriches 
46; Luke xiv., 25-27—xv., II-13 ; John ‘ 
v., 28, 29; Gal. vi., 7, 8; 2 Tim. ii., 16-19 the life-current, and 


—iv., 10; Jamesi., 5, 6—iv., 4%, 1 John ii., makes the weak 
15, 19—ili., 7-10o—iv., 6 
Daily Readings: (1) Gen. xii. 1-18 ; strong. 


(2) Prov. iv., 10-27; (3) Deut. Xxxx., 1 5- 
20; (4) 1 Kings xvili., 20-39; (5) Matt. 

vii., 13-27; (6) Luke ix., 57-62 ; (7) John Has Cured Others 
vii., 40-44—xi., 45, 46—vil., I2—vi., 66. will cure you. 


y-TADE 


ALLOYED 


Samples of twelve styles 

sent postpaid for ten cents 

TADELLA PEN CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNe 


ell SARGENT S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 


th | T LAST a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has <, 


( 


been a eequces. suitable to the demands of home 
library, ool-room, or office. ur new patent Ball 
Bearing turn table principle overcomes all objections. 
No sticking ; nosqueaking; noleaning. Ten styles, 


all sizes and prices, from, $10.00 
Illustrated catalogues free. Quote Christian Union. 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
814 Broadway, New York; or Muskegon, Mich. 


Oranges Oranges Oranges 


The Boston Orange Growers’ Company has been asked to sell to a club 
of twelve persons one share each of the stock of this Company, to be paid for 
in installments, each share of stock being equivalent to a deed for a grove of 
8% orange trees of choice varieties; this Company to take perpetual care 0 
them, and the fruit to be shipped to the members of the club each year. The 
benefits to such clubs being apparent, it was agreed to, and the stock desig: 
nated as preferred stock. We take pleasure in cultivating fruit in our gar 
dens; by this means we can have an annex of a few orange trees yielding their 
fruit to us each year. This is a novel method to secure choice fruit. We wil 
allow persons forming clubs liberal commissions. Clubs can be formed in any 
place. 


M. D. BROOKS 
General Agent Boston Orange Growers Co. 


34 School St., Boston, Mass. 
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22 August, 1891 


A Family Paper 391 


Correspondence 
Discordant Witnesses 


To the Editors of The Christian Union 
The letter of C. W. Taylor from Kel- 
loggsville, giving two inscriptions 
as upon tombstones in the cemetery in 
Milford, Conn., and published in your 
= of August 15, has just met my eye. 
Now, | have roamed over that cemetery 
a good deal at various times during the 
last forty years, and know the inscriptions 
pretty well, and I know that the two epi- 
taphs quoted cannot be found there. The 
oddest inscription in our cemetery is the 
following to Miss Mary F owler : 
Molly though pleasant in her day | 
Was suddenly seized and sent away. 


How soon she’s ripe, how soon she’s rotten, 
Sent to her grave and then forgotten. 


M.A. M. 


MILFORD. Conn., August 17, 1891. 


A Moslem Horror 


The « Times of India” gives figures in 
support of its startling statement that of 
the Indian pilgrims leaving Bombay for 
Mecca and Medina, more than one-third 
never return. It appears that out of 64,- 
000 pilgrims who left Bombay between 
1884-90, 22,000 have never been 
accounted for. The awful mortality is 
ascribed to overcrowding on _ shipboard, 
cholera, murder, and hardships of all 
description. The British Government has 
been asked again and again to investigate 
the treatment of pilgrims on the voyage 
from bombay to Jeddah. The unfortu- 
nate wretches are packed together literally 
like sardines. In his report for 1890, the 
Health Officer at Bombay describes the 
voyage of the pilgrim ship Deccan, 
which left Bombay on the 17th of June, 
and was attacked by cholera on the eighth 
day out from Bombay. During the voyage 
to Camaran she had 34 deaths, and Io 
cases of cholera. Her passengers were 
quarantined at Camaran from the 2d of 
July to the 27th of August, during which 
time 88 of them died, including 38 returned 
as cholera deaths. On her return voyage 
to Bombay from Camaran I1 more died, 
so that, of 1,246 original passengers who 
embarked at Bombay in June, only 1,113 
disembarked at Bombay in September. 
“IIIness and starvation had decimated 
them, and 133 had perished in 85 days. 
The appearance of the survivors when the 
vessel arrived at Bombay was heartrend- 
ing."—Evening Post. 


AN ENGLISH DUKE’S OPINION 


In his very interesting and instructive article on 
American railways ublished in the April num- 
ber of the * F ortnight y Review,’ the Duke of Marl- 
borough places the New York Central at the head of 
the great railway corporations of the United States. 
Its central location through an almost continuous 
city from New York to Buffalo and Niagara Falls; 
its wonderful capacity for handling an_ immense 
traffic; its splendid passenger service, with eleven 
daily trains between. New York and’ Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, eight between New York and Chi- 
cago, three between New York and St. Louis, three 

tween New York and Cincinnati; reaching by its 
own rails and through its connections every impor- 
tant commercial center in the country; its beautiful 
scenery, comprising as it does every variety of land- 

scape ; its entrance into the very heart of the metrop- 
olis of the country—these advantages, in connection 
With the number and variety of health and pleasure 
resorts which it reaches by its unequaled through-car 


service, combine to impress the — upon all who | 


avestiga ate the subject, as the Duke of Marlborough 
did on his recent extended tour of the United States, 
that the New York Central is to-day “ America’ Ss 


greatest railroad.” roy Budget. 
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BARLOY Ss been 
GO and indorsed 
____INDI thousands house 
our Grocer 
BLUE have it on 
aan Ask him for it. 


D.S, WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila, Pa 
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TOILET PAPER CABINET 


[HE most perfect toilet fixture ever invented, 
: the Cabinet being handsome and ornamen- 
" tal, entirely hiding the paper from view and 
preventing all waste. 


“SPECIAL OFFER TO FAMILIES 


In accordance with our special offer below, we will send this handsome bronze cabinet and 
twelve packs of fine toilet paper to any one signing the order and returning to us with remit- 
tance. Delivery free in most of the principal cities; 50c. extra on the Pacific Slope. 

Additional paper furnished by us promptly upon receipt of order. 


SCOTT PAPER CO., LIMITED, 25 & 27 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Inclosed find One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents, for which please send One Dozen Packs of your 


Hoyt Toilet Paper, together with one Bronze Family Cabinet, which is hereby leased, and it is agreed 
between us that it shall be used only for the Hoyt Toilet Paper and shall be returnable to you upon your 
demand and at your expense whenever discontinue the use of your Hoyt Toilet Paper. 

including Pedais. Suspension Saddie. Finest SBA 
rial money can buy. Finisned in Enamel and Nickel 


STRICTLY HIGH CRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
a six cents in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue “ 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tub- 
ing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to ali running Part 


Bicycle Catalogue wy Guns, Rifles, Revolvers. Sporting Goods of All Kinds. etc. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CME INE, WAINGER 


Which Turns Easter—doing the work with HALF THE LA 
TIME. and the ‘CRAN K IS NOT ae 


TAGHED TO) Requires No Oiling, Wrings gs Dryer, Lasts 


rchase gear, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE 
Clothes Bars, etc. Agents wanted Severe where. 


EMPIRE WRENGER, co., Auburn, N.Y 


: THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
is far superior to anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern. Sample 
Embroidery sent on receipt of 10 coma; beautiful Floral designs sent on a 2 cd and 
price list sent HE FORSYTH . CO., 204 Chicago. 


The only line over invented that holds the clothes on 9 
out pins; uccess; patent recently issued ; 
PIANOS’ R 


sold only by RGEN' TS to the exclusive right is 
Grand, pright, pas 


ven; on receipt of 50 cents we willsend a sample 
fy by mail; also circulars, pec and terms to 
agents; secure your territo ate Address THE 
PINLESS CLOTHES L NE "COMPANY, 129 
Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 
To Rent, Exchanged 
5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. LACE CURTAINS : 
MADE BY THE 
McSHANE BELL WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. C9. 
Best quailty Cop pers ‘and 2. BELLS BARR 
Also CH MES SAN D BELLS. 


eves eee © 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 


Lodge, 
Church, 
Parlor 


Boston, Mass. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, BEER 

Chimes, Sc Fully Tue RINK 

cious, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
dealers, 

CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited E. HIRES & CO., 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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